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Comment 


In spite of the differences in treatment, musical and dramatic as well 
linguistic, Wozzeck never failed in the three different productions I have se 
in the last nine months, to emerge as a masterpiece, though one whe 
emphasis and details are, to put it mildly, extremely susceptible to performane 

Recent reports suggest it may subsequently have improved, but there 
no doubt that the production I saw in Salzburg was in an altogether lo 
category—in spite of the efforts of Bohm who conducted—than the re: 
able achievements at Covent Garden and la Scala. In Salzburg, Wozzeg 
was presented as a grotesque and a brute and Marie as a virulent tart, and fi 
music accordingly suffered as much as the story. Wozzeck not yet having bg 
come an accepted classic, some critical attempt on these lines was made 
the Covent Garden performances to ‘debunk’ the central figure as a lunati . 
Why? Because he is bamboozled by life and can only repay the torments 
the two superiors on whom he is dependent for a livelihood by thinkinge 
them as exaggerated monsters? Or, more specifically, because of his inca 
herently romantic reaction to the beauty of the sunset in the second scen 
of Act I? As a critic of nature, Wozzeck may be naive, but hardly maddet 
than the rest of us. However, since the music is unfamiliar to many of it§ 
listeners and not without its complications, the line of least resistance § 
taken, as always, and the story dismissed (with the music which ‘accompanie 
it) as a case-history—like Rigoletto, presumably, whose central figure and themg 
of blood lust and revenge is no less calculated to shock and to horti 

The differences between the performances of Kleiber and Mitropould 
were, I imagine, rather caused by temperament and to a lesser extent b 
language than by anything radically opposite in conception. Although bo 
had about them a control which was enormously to the work’s advantage a! 
contrasted strongly with the Viennese, I did not feel that Mitropoulos’s 
quite that iron-hand-in-the-velvet-glove command which so distinguish 
Kleiber’s and which gave the performance at Covent Garden so inexorab 
dramatic a shape; it was the gradual crescendo of interest until the pent 
emotions were released with the great interlude of the last act that producé 
under Kleiber so strong a feeling of inevitability and tragedy. On the othe 
hand, it may be that for instance the two B naturals after the murder we 
more shattering and so more successful at la Scala than in London—thougt 
whether because of conductorial generosity, orchestral inhibitions, or simply 
the acoustics of the building I am unable to say. 

I would not go so far as to say that Gobbi, the Italian Wozzeck, surpass 
Rothmiiller’s musical achievement; that would be difficult, though I t 
Gobbi’s equalled it. What I would say is that Gobbi’s voice is considerat 
the more ‘yielding’ and that he was thus able to achieve unity (as distit 
from similarity) between the three different performing aspects of the ro 
‘straight’ singing, sprechstimme and half sprechstimme. 1 think each of the 
three aspects was in itself perfectly done, as in London, but only in Gobbi 
performance was there some spiritual alchemy by means of which all three 
appeared to proceed from one and the same musical personality. Gobbi’ 
Wozzeck was an unforgettable figure, just as ‘right’ and perfectly worked out 
from the dramatic point of view as from the musical. H. | 
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“Questo é un nodo avviluppato’. The sextet in the penultimate scene in ‘La 
Cenerentola’. Action Photo Roger Wood. 














Summer Festivals: II 
Glyndebourne (i) 


Idomeneo (June 25). ) 
The original production of /Jdomeneo was fairly fully dealt with in 
August number last year. What I felt then still holds good this year, nar 
that altogether too little use is made of the strength which lies behind 
conventions of opera seria; they were after all powerful enough to domin 
opera for most of the eighteenth century and were chosen, for better or 
worse, by Mozart as the frame work for one of his finest operas. If 
twentieth-century point of view cannot help finding some contradict 
between the superstition and barbarity of the theme and the civilised nag 
of the music, the reconciliation is only to be found by taking Mozart at 
face value and playing him without any attempt at modernising the stage 
musical action—the conception which he plainly had in mind can only 
successfully realised within its own set of conventions. This does not 
out expressive performance, but it does mean amongst other things f 
Arbace cannot react to Idomeneo’s admission that his son is the prospectij 
victim as if he thought the cry of Jdamante! were the Italian for Gosh! 

Maria Kinasiewicz took over the part of Electra from Birgit Nilsson 
out effecting any great improvement in a role which is at least as difficult 
it is notoriously supposed to be. She was constantly in trouble with tf 
























pitch, Idol mio was not at all well sung, and only in the last act did she soun ‘ 
on terms with the music. Jurinac as Ilia repeated her moving performance Tisbe ( 
last year, and this time Se il padre perdei was as beautifully sung as Zeffireti La Ce 
Simoneau’s voice occasionally sounded a little coarse as compared with las | 
year, but his singing of the difficult role of Idamante was in the main satisfac birth? 
tory. Lewis had unfortunately adopted what I can only describe as a confider of rariti 
tial manner towards the other characters, which fitted the opera seria sty William 
badly, and had an adverse effect on his singing and his acting; it was no that Le 
until the moment of renunciation in the last act that he sung with distinctior repertor 
and beauty of sound. Notably successful in a small part was Hervey Alas the succ 
whose pronunciation of Neptune’s oracle was outstandingly dramatic. It is o 
For most of the first act, I could not get rid of the feeling that Joh | gramop} 
Pritchard was taking a severely twentieth-century point of view; his fas | overture 
tempi could be due to nothing but nervousness that the music might sou) — Rogcini 
dull to the audience (the overture was one of the worst moments in t8| when om 
respect). But this may all have been due to ‘Wednesday evening feeling—- school— 


Glyndebourne’s schedule makes Wednesday the equivalent of Menday el when pr 





where—and in Act II the performance settled down, so that by the time® ensemble 
had reached the moment of panic after the trio all was well. The conduct! had not ) 
was able to bring real impetus to dramatic moments such as this, and & to catch 
whole of Act III, where one’s dramatic sympathies are more heavily engag* (€.g., the 
than before, was well shaped, clear in detail, and direct in effect. the ball), 
La Cenerentola (June 26). Material 
It seems sad that we should need an excuse to ‘honour’ Rossini, but wht Qualities 
ever the reason—was it rather arbitrarily imposed on us by the Magee become | 
Musicale Fiorentino, or is it because 1952 is the 160th anniversary o! ™ 25 years ; 
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Tisbe (Fernanda Cadoni) and Clorinda (Alda Noni) in the opening duet of 
‘La Cenerentola’. Action Photo Roger Wood. 


birth?—this seems to be Rossini year. Much to my regret I missed the feast 
of rarities which was served up in Florence (apart from a rather lack-lustre 
William Tell, which I caught early in June), but every report from there suggests 
that Le Comte Ory should at the earliest possible moment be added to the 
repertory at Glyndebourne, where Rossini is so evidently at home, and where 
the success of Cenerentola has given so obvious a pointer. 

It is odd that we hear little of Rossini’s music nowadays, and that even on 
gramophone records one does not find much apart from The Barber, some 
overtures and a handful of the better known arias. Perhaps the truth is that 
Rossini was so much a man of the theatre that his music loses more than most 
when heard out of its context and performed by singers brought up in another 
school—that, and the curious thing that a composer who wrote in the days 
when prima donnas were prima donnas should have been at his best in his 
ensembles. One sees what it was that entitled him to say that Verdi in his view 
had not got it in him to write a successful operatic comedy; Rossini’s ability 
to catch hold of the verbal rhythm of a chance phrase and turn it into music 
{¢.g., the ensemble after Alidoro’s announcement of Cenerentola’s arrival at 
the ball), his dexterity with patter, his astonishing manipulation of the simplest 
material until it becomes a towering invention of quicksilver sound—these 
qualities were not Verdi’s when Rossini made his judgment and were not to 
become his (or at all events to be made public) until the time of Falstaff, 
-) years after Rossini’s death. Nobody has surpassed Rossini in the surface 
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brilliance of his comic invention, and only Mozart and Verdi have added to it 
the depth of feeling which turns comedy from the most artificial of media into 
the truest. In Cenerentola all is artificiality. Apart from the charming duet 
early in Act I, the love of Prince Ramiro for Cenerentola plays little part in 
the music, and is in effect a dramatic convention no more to be taken seriously 
than the cruel treatment of the heroine by Don Magnifico and the two sisters. 
It is not the motives of the characters which matter, nor even primarily their 
reaction to their own and other people’s motives, but the situations these 
motives get them into; and situations in Rossini’s comedies lead, as I have 
suggested, to ensembles rather than arias. The climax of the opera comes, not 
with the Rondo at the end, but with the great E flat ensemble of stupefaction 
after the Prince and Dandini have taken shelter in the astonished Don 
Magnifico’s house. This sextet is built up on a slow, staccato tune (marked 
maestoso: majestically) from which each singer in turn breaks away with a 
florid phrase, the others meanwhile keeping up the steady rhythm, rather in 
the manner of the threnody in Albert Herring. 

Mention of the brilliant sextet brings us inevitably to the performance, 
upon which so much of the success of a comedy depends, and which at 
Glyndebourne under Vittorio Gui, the finest Rossini conductor of our day, 
was never less than stylistically apt. Not all the solo singing was of high 
quality (in fact, rather little of it was), but the ensembles were impeccably 
tehearsed, and proceeded with a lightness of touch and buoyancy which are 
so essential in Rossini (and which one virtually never hears nowadays in the 
poor, over-worked Barber). The perfect judgment of the two slow crescendi 
of the overture, and the firm, springy rhythm of the sextet and the other 
ensemtles, bore the mark one felt of a masterly conductor, one to whom 
relaxation means strength, not weakness, and above all to whom Rossini is 
acomposer to be performed seriously, not one to be aped and guyed. 

If the main virtues of the singing lay in the ensembles there were two 
notable performances amongst the individuals, those of Sesto Bruscantini as 
Dandini, and of Alda Noni as Clorinda, the higher of the two sisters, Each 
can sing the coloratura in which this music abounds, each is a brilliant come- 
dian and took full advantage of the opportunities this production gives. As 
the curtain went up, Noni was dis- 
covered in the bare hoops of what she 
was presumably hoping would be- 
come a hooped skirt, and before the 
end of the opera she and Fernanda 
Cadoni, the Tisbe, had indulged in 
some comic byplay that must have 
made Messrs. Ashton and Helpmann 


LA CENERENTOLA 
Opera in two acts by Rossini: libretto by 
Jacopo Ferretti, Produced by Carl Ebert. 
Choreography by Pauline Grant. Sets and 
costumes by Oliver Messel. First performance 
at Glyndebourne, June 18th, 1952. 


Cast : 
.....Alda Noni 


...Fernanda Cadoni 


Clorinda 
Tisbe. 





envious for their comic-sisterly reput- 
ations, Bruscantini sang the music 
as if he had been at this sort of thing 
all his life, and the scene in which he 
breaks the news to Don Magnifico 
that everything has been a joke was 
the funniest of the opera. His voice 
told well in the small house, and one 
Wonders if this stylish singer is not 
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Angelina (known as ‘La 
Cenerentola’)........... 


Alidoro. oe 
Don Magnifico 


Marina de Gabarain 
-Hervey Alan 

Ian Wallace 

Don Ramiro. Juan Oncina 
Dandini. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Prince’s Court 


.Sesto Bruscantini 


Conductor............... Vittorio Gui 








Bruscantini and Oncina in Act II Scene 2 of ‘La Cenerentola’. 
Action Photo Roger We 


Glyndebourne’s next Figaro. The title role is enormously difficult 

a vast range and some extremely exacting florid passages to sing. Marina 
Gabarain (the name is Spanish and rhymes with Columbine) has a beaut 
lower register, some coloratura facility, and a meek-and-mild stage presen 


Well though she sang her pathetic opening song, one felt that the artificiall 
of comedy was eluding her; drab realism in such a piece is disastrous, a§) 


real life there is nothing to differentiate the actions of a Cinderella who s 

up the kitchen and does not know she is going to marry the Prince, from 
one who does not know she is going to pick up a carving knife and slaugh 
her odious family. Nowhere in the opera did she give a hint of the 
important brilliance— Signore, una parola for instance sounded pathetic 
was sung with no suggestion of a sparkle in the eye. The Rondo at the end 
quite beyond her present powers. Oncina sang Rossini’s roulades well, tho 
neither his voice nor his acting (he kept his hat on during the love duet) 


conspicuously handsome. lan Wallace did quite well in what is a major bw 


role, and Hervey Alan was a suitably impressive Alidoro. 


Ebert’s production is full of action, as befits this music, and he provide 


number of felicitous touches in response to the demands made on 
producer’s inventiveness by the quantity of repetitions in Rossini’s mu 
One might have expected Oliver Messel to design something rather mM 
interesting in the way of a kitchen for Don Magnifico than he has inf 
done, but there is more than a little compensation in the costumes 
ingeniously beautiful as in /domeneo) and in a superb ante-room wil 
translucent centre which later revealed the great reception room of the pal 
I hope Rossini has come to Glyndebourne for a long stay. 
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‘Un segreto d’importanza.” 
Magnifico (Wallace). 


The duet between Dandini (Bruscantini) and Don 
Action Photo Roger Wood. 
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Holland Festival 


Royal Opera House, The Hague. 
Le Rossignol & Oedipus Rex (Strawinsky), June 5. 

Nothing could better illustrate Strawinsky’s ambivalent attitude towa 
opera than such a juxtaposition of Le Rossignol* and Oedipus Rex as this 
the Holland Festival. The first (1909-1914) has all the outward forms 
action, none of the inward drama, the second (1926-1927) has virtually n 
action but is dramatic as precious few other works of our time; in othe 
words, Strawinsky, while drawing further away from the operatic form 
such, had come in the middle ‘twenties to a comprehension of the fundament 
nature of drama and its expression in music. Not only do these two ope 
reveal a good deal about Strawinsky, but they also between them (ang 
particularly when performed together) tell us a lot about the nature of ope 
itself. Oedipus, one of the world’s greatest storiés, is put forward here i 
tableaux, with a minimum of action and that explained beforehand i 
spoken narration; moreover it is sung in Latin, a language whose use tf 
likely to rule out the factor of immediacy as far as most of the audience ig 
concerned. But Strawinsky’s music expresses drama and character in every 
bar, and even if stylisation had been avoided and movement added at every 
possible moment, nothing would have been added to the total effect, which; 
as far as I am concerned, is shattering. Le Rossignol on the other hand is ag 
undramatic as an eighteenth-century serenade, although full of charming 
music, by no means lacking in contrast or action, and as colourfully orches7 
trated as one could want. It is not the story which lacks drama in the one™ 
case, but the music; it is not the libretto which is fool-proof in the other, but 7 
that it receives a brilliant musical treatment. 

Strawinsky has a maddening habit of justifying in practice even what 
appear to be the most questionable of his pronouncements. When he says 
that words for him carry no more musical significance than is contained if 
their individual syllables, he appears to go against the whole history 4 
practice of vocal music and not least of operatic music; but in Oedipus; 
meaning is at a discount (except as far as the Narrator is concerned), the 
utmost significance is given to isolated words, and these are often stressed if 
more than one way in the course of the work. On the other hand, theif) 
repetition is often strikingly effective—one thinks of Eruam in Oedipus) 
reply to Creon, mentita sunt oracula in Jocasta’s aria, trivium in the succeeds 
ing chorus, Jocasta’s cave and Oedipus’s pavesco in the duet, and so on—and 
the slightest acquaintance with the score or the libretto will enable a listener 
to extract the full significance of what Strawinsky is putting over to him 
The work is short (it lasts about an hour and, like Le Rossignol, plays with 
out a break although divided into acts), and from the opening chorus the 
expression is direct and, however much Strawinsky may object, emotional. 
Successive heights of intensity are reached with the magnificent Gloria chomis (BF 
which closes the first act and is repeated immediately to start the second, the 
aria for Jocasta and her duet with Oedipus and the very powerful section in 


* Le Rossignol is taken from Hans Andersen's story, The Emperor and the Nightingale, In Act 1% 
Fisherman hears the nightingale sing. In Act II, she is taken to court where she sings to the Emperorol | 
China. When the Emperor is sent a mechanical nightingale by the Emperor of Japan, the real bird flies 
away. In Act III, the Emperor is dying, but the nightingale sings at the request of Death and exacts# 
payment fer the song a promise that his life shall be spared. 


Frans Vroons at the end of ‘Oedipus Rex’. Photo Particam. 
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‘Oedipus Rex’ at the Holland Festival. Setting by Nicolas Wijnberg. 
Creon (Scipio Colombo)¥is at extreme left, Jocasta (Bouvier) and Vroons 
(Oedipus) in centre, and Gerard Groot (Tiresias) on right. Photo Particam. 


which the Messenger and the chorus lament the suicide of Jocasta. Oedipus 
himself passes from arrogance to ultimate understanding and horror at his 
position. His is the most extensive and the most developed characterisation 
of the opera, and he uses a musical language that is in its vocal line curiously 
like Monteverdis’ Orfeo, particularly in its expressive use of coloratura. 
Only one thing marred the performance by the Dutch opera company, 
which was otherwise a splendid achievement: the set. This is constant 
throughout the opera, and amounted to a rough approximation of what is 
specified by the composer in an introduction to the published score, but it 
was carried out in so hideous and tasteless a fashion that one was left wonder 
ing if it were possible that it was by the same Nicola Wijnberg as had 
designed the pleasing sets for Le Rossignol we had seen half an hour before. 
but memory went back to the ugly decor and costumes for Amstet 
dam’s Orfeo (1949), and one felt less inclined than ever to forgive what might 
have ruined the production—which was by van der Vies and admirable except 
in so far as the producer had presumably agreed to the designs. Oedipus 
himself was movingly sung by Frans Vroons, whose musical and dramatic 
abilities extend to the exacting task Strawinsky and Cocteau have set himof 
playing a highly emotional part in almost complete stillness, so that amy 
movement whatsoever is fraught with the utmost significance. Hélem 
Bouvier was a truly magnificent Jocasta. Someone told me she was by a long 
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way the best of the mezzos who have sung the role in post-war performances 
(and he had heard most of them); I can easily believe it, as her declamation 
is highly impressive, she sings with intensity and a wealth of meaning, and 
her voice is opulent and beautiful—so, if it comes to that, is her stage pres2nce. 
Gerard Holthaus was particularly good as the Messenger and led the ‘Head 
of Jocasta’ chorus in fine style, the chorus and orchestra performed admirably, 
and the whole performance seemed to be expertly handied by Charles Bruck, 
who was responsible for both parts of the programme. 

The much slighter Rossignol was not unnaturally overshadowed by its 
masterly partner, but it was nevertheless of much more than academic 
interest. Much of the production (by Abraham van der Vies) was charming 
and I particularly liked his idea of persuading the museums to put some of 
their most beautiful Chinese costumes to exemplary use by lending them for 
the production; as one would expect, they looked extremely well. It may 
however have been a mistake of production to introduce pantomime during 
the choral interlude between the first and second acts as the chorus was 
neither well balanced nor properly audible; it was certainly a fault that the 
Emperor of China’s court should have had such a poverty-stricken look 
about it. 

The Fisherman’s attractive song, which frames the various acts, was 
agreeably if nervously sung from the orchestral pit by Chris Scheffer, and 
Cora Canne Meijer made a charming kitchen maid. But the most exacting 
role of the opera is that of the nightingale herself, and this was enchantingly 
sung by Mattiwilda Dobbs, a guest who came by way of Paris from America. 
I shall not quickly forget those floating, lyrical tones as they caught and 


‘Le Rossignol’ at the Holland Festival. Photo Particam. 











Mattiwilda Dobbs who sang the 
Nightingale. Photo Particam, 


caressed the most exacting of colora- 
tura phrases. This was easy, accurate 
coloratura such as one virtually never 
hears nowadays, and it fell very grate- 
fully and consolingly on the listener's 
ear. We need talent in opera today 
as perhaps never before, and when it 
is allied with such a sense of style, 
such beauty of voice, such expressive 
and exact musicianship, the combina- 
tion should take its possessor right 
to the top of the singing tree. The 
proximity of such singing and the 
performance of a masterpiece such 
as Oedipus fully justified the gala 
nature of the occasion. H. 

Of the remaining performances, Wouter Paap writes: The Dutch Opera has 
added lustre to the 1952 Festival with its performances of three operas which 
were already firmly established in the repertory. Rafael Kubelik, who 
conducted Jenufa, had the advantage of taking over a fully prepared produc- 
tion; under his inspiring baton, the orchestra sounded extremely well, and we 
were treated to a passionate and authentic interpretation of this very dramatic 
and beautiful drama of rustic life. Gré Brouwenstijn, Frans Vroons, Jan van 
Mantgem and Lidy van der Veen were, as last year, the excellent principals. 
Franco Ghione conducted Ballo. If his performance could not quite equal 
the unforgettable leadership of Gui in the same piece, the work sounded very 
well under his expert and safe guidance. Again, it was Brouwenstijn and 
Vroons who were the most distinguished interpreters of the music. Scipio 
Colombo (Renato) is a powerful singer, and Dora Gatta gave a witty, sharply- 
defined performance of Oscar. Of the younger artists of the Dutch Opera, 
Anny Delorie must be mentioned for the distinction and suggestion of 
mystery about her impersonation of Ulrica. 

Josef Krips, who had prepared Don Giovanni for Amsterdam earlier in 
the season, was again in charge during the Festival. The guest engagement of 
Krips has been of enormous benefit to the Dutch Opera, where Mozart has 
come into his own for the first time. Two guest singers, Colombo (Don 
Giovanni) and Kunz (Leporello), played important parts in this production, 
and supplemented the efforts of Gré Brouwenstijn, a dramatic rather than a 
coloratura soprano, but a most moving Anna, and Greet Koeman, an excellent 
Elvira. Extraordinarily successful was the appearance of Koeman’s sistef, 
Nel Duval as Zerlina; Schris Scheffer was a properly lyrical Ottavio and 
Gerard Groot an impressive Commendatore. 

A Dutch opera, Philomela by Hendrik Andriessen, was presented at the 
Festival in 1950, and this year there was again an opportunity to give a work 
by a Dutch composer, Halewijn by Willem Pijper, who died in 1947 and was 
no doubt one of the most important of his contemporaries. The first 
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performance took place in 1933 in Amsterdam, at a Festival of the ISCM. 

Halewijn is the name of a popular mediaeval ballad, which enjoys great 
fame in the annals of Dutch literature. Halewijn is in every sense of the word 
a ‘lady-killer’; with his singing he lures his victims to his mysterious dwelling 
in the middle of a great forest and there beheads them. To his house,regard- 
less of the warnings of her parents and her sister against Halewijn, comes a 
Royal Princess. She manages to get hold of Halewijn’s sword by means of a 
trick and, instead of falling a victim, beheads the would-be executioner. 
When she returns to the city, she places the head on the banqueting table, 
where it continues to sing Halewijn’s song. 

Pijper has given symbolic meaning to what was originally a realistic and 
popular story. He represents the knight Halewijn as the symbol of Nature 
and Instinct—the ‘eternal singer-—while the Princess personifies Reason. 
Musically, the contrast is effected by making Halewijn sing and the Princess 
speak (the pitch of her speech-melody is noted by the composer throughout). 
For Halewijn’s song, the composer has used the old, popular melody, albeit 
interpreted in a contemporary way. 

As a composer, Pijper was a convinced and consistent believer in the ‘germ- 
cell theory.” In Halewijn, the music develops from various basic motives, 
whose intervals are derived from the ballad melody; these motives are strictly 
maintained during the entire work and a strongly suggestive atmosphere is 
attained by means of variation. Pijper was emphatic that Halewijn was in no 
ordinary sense of the word an ‘opera’; he even resisted attempts to call it a 


Corrie van Beckum (the King’s Daughter) and Cora Canne Meijer (her sister) 
in ‘Halewijn’. Photo Nederlandsche Oper. 














‘music drama’, but preferred to call it a ‘symphonic drama’, meaning by such 
a title to suggest that the form and development of the drama are solely 
governed by the requirements of musical form. Pijper even went so far as to 
call his work a ‘visually perceptible symphony, in two great parts’. The 
psychological plot is confined to the orchestra and the stage performance 
constitutes little more than corollary to it. The dramatic climaxes come in the 
extensive orchestral interludes, where the core of the work is to be found and 
where the emotional side of the story is touchingly portrayed. Halewijn has 
pages of great beauty, musical moments of the highest worth, but it is hard 
to lose sight of the draw-back that the stage side of the opera is little more 
than a waxwork show. What matters goes on in the orchestra. 

The success of the interpretation depends in the first place on the conductor 
and the orchestra. The Dutch Opera had rightly entrusted the performance 
to the Rotterdam conductor, Eduard Flipse, who knows Pijper’s music 
better than perhaps anyone else alive and whose orchestra, the Rotterdam 
Philharmonic, is experienced in the interpretation of Pijper as no other in 
Holland. The orchestral part was beautifully played, and Flipse had coached 
the singers most carefully. The young Corrie van Beckum, a member of the 
Dutch Opera for only a short time, was a most expressive Princess, and 
Holthaus was properly over-powering as Halewijn. Jo van de Meent was 
touching as Halewijn’s mother, an important secondary part, and very 
delicately outlined was the part of the sister by Cora Canne Meijer, one of 
the youngest and most promising members of the company. The stage 
director, Johan de Meester, had done his work with modesty (the beautiful 
sets were by G. F. Doeve), and had been content to leave the message of the 
work to the orchestra. 

Halewijn is not a work for the general public, but connoisseurs have shown 
great appreciation of this performance. It was a moving tribute to the memory 
of one of Holland’s greatest composers. 


Aldeburgh 


Love in a Village (June 18). 

This was a new version, arranged 
by Arthur Oldham, of Arne’s pastic- 
cio with words by Bickerstaffe, 
brought out at Covent Garden in 
1762. It was a hybrid affair from 
the first, containing an admixture of 
ballad opera (traditional tunes), 
original comic opera of the Thomas 
and Sally type (nearly half the musi¢ 
is Arne’s own) and straight comedy 
(the spoken dialogue is extensive and 
amusing). The music is drawn from 
no less than fifteen composers of 


Nancy Evans and April Cantelo in 
“Love in a Village’. 
Action Photo Roger Wood. 
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Max Worthley and April Cantelo in ‘ Love in a Village’ 
Action Photo Roger Wood 


three nationalities and as many generations; the melodic style varies between 
the idiom of Alessandro Scarlatti and that of J. C. Bach. Arne was respon- 
sible for nineteen numbers, no one else for more than two. Handel and 
Galuppi lead easily in the melodic stakes, though there are charming tunes 
by Howard, Carey and Arne himself. Why, having done so much, Arne did 
not compose the whole work and give it the unity of the two-years older 
Thomas and Sally remains unexplained. Dramatically too the balance is odd. 
The arrangement was evidently made for a particular cast, of whom presum- 
ably the singers could act but not all the actors could sing: two important 
characters have no music at all, and Justice Woodcock a single song that 
asks merely to be croacked. The only experienced singers were Miss Brent 
(Rosetta) and the Handelian tenor Beard, a good actor, who sang the 
dramatically secondary part of Hawthorn, doubtless filled out for his benefit. 
There is thus no question of musical characterisation, or of opera at all 
in the modern sense. Only types are intended, and some of these are not 
well drawn. It would be unfair, for instance, to blame Denis Dowling for 
failing to enliven that stiff and wooden creature Eustace, who veritably 
deserved to be locked in the closet by Aunt Deborah. 

Mr. Oldham had ample precedent for supplementing the selection of stools 
between which the piece falls. His setting, based on the published score of the 
songs with melody and figured bass only, is neither a period realisation nor a 
fresh creation in its own right, like Britten’s Beggar’s Opera, but something 
between the two. Omitting a dozen numbers, among them the Overture and 
the first finale, he has added a few introductions and mélodrames, and 
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Squire Hawthorne (Peter Pears) and Justice Woodcock (Norman Lumsden) 
in Act | of * Love ina Village’. Action Photo Roger Wood 


expanded two of the airs into modest ensembles, accompanying the whole with 
the twelve-piece orchestra of the English Opera Group. The result is curious. 
Enough of the mid-eighteenth century manner remains for the presence (and 
handling) of clarinet and percussion to appear occasionally intrusive. But 
by no means always: some of the airs are beautifully set in a manner far from 
historical (How blest the maid is a happy example). Then there is the absence 
of the continuo. Sometimes this forces Mr. Oldham into fussy figuration, as 
in several songs in Act II; elsewhere the obstacle is convincingly surmounted, 
both with and without the assistance of the harp. It would be easy to criticise 
the absence of concerted numbers (Act I ends abruptly with the single song 
of a minor character) and the monotony of rhythm. Three-quarters of the 
music is in some form of triple time, including nearly the whole of Act I, 
where eight consecutive numbers frisk it in 6/8 or 6/4 and everything in 
common time except one song has been cut. But it would clearly be wrong 
to apply too strict a standard. Without drastic re-composition the music 
was bound to remain a series of short incidental songs in a spoken comedy, 
and as such it is excellent festival entertainment, especially when performed 
with the delicate artistry at Aldeburgh’s command. 

There is of course nothing to extend an experienced singer, but much 
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Justice Woodcock ( Lumsden) questions Mr. Eustise (Dowling ) in the presence 


of Lucinda (Evans) and Aunt Deborah (Parr). 
Action Photo Roger Wood. 


depends on the acting, and here the standard was far above that usually 
expected of the musical stage. The collaboration of Basil Coleman as 
producer and Osbert Lancaster as designer was so happy that even the 
scenery and properties wasted no time in going to meet the hand that would 
alter their position. Norman Lumsden as Justice Woodcock combined the 
dry tones of a disgruntled philosopher with the deportment of an elderly 
ruminant tortoise; there was something delightfully reptilian in the gingerly 
abandon with which he joined in the dance. Peter Pears made a memorable 
entry as the sporting squire .!awthorn, complete with gun, powder, horn and 
dog (not self-propelled), and all but silenced the criticism that his art is too 
sophisticated for such rural capers. Most of the more serious singing fell to 
April Cantelo, Nancy Evans and Max Worthley, all of whom acted as 
admirably as they sang. April Cantelo in particular was a most charming 
Rosetta. The orchestra played with the virtuosity one has come to expect, 
and Norman Del Mar conducted with such exuberance that he threatened to 
overlay the slender partition separating audience from orchestra-pit. One 
lingering regret remains: that with such a display of available talent Mr. 
Oldham could not have been given his head in a wholly original work. 
Winton Dean. 
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Florence (ii) 


Aucassin et Nicolette (Castelnuovo Tedesco). (World Premiere). 

Each time we sit down to write, after having listened to an opera by a 
contemporary composer, our pen, hesitates—as does the hand that guides 
it—uncertain about the many considerations that mill around in our mind, 
Considerations which are of a moral rather than critical nature, and involve 
certain well known personalities. But space for use is a tyrant no less than 
time, and as always we give up the idea that we shall be able to write, in later 
years that kind of moralistic reminiscence of the various aspects of the musical 
world, that characterise certain contemporary criticism. 

This world, at the moment, interests us by way of the theatre which for 
too long has left the beaten track and attempts the most diverse solutions, the 
most absurd combinations, in the hope of escaping from the established rules 
of the drama and tries to substitute the synthetic for the genuine article. Yet 
each one of those paths constitutes a sure proof of the incapacity of the 
contemporary composer to face the opera stage in its fundamental and 
unchangeable terms. The result is in most cases, that one cannot even speak 
of theatre except in its most corrupt form of spectacle: a sign of total 
decadence and hybridisation pushed to extremes. 

Mario Castelnuovo Tedesco has given us in his Aucassin et Nicolette, 
a legend in music recently presented at the Piccolo Teatro di Musica, a 
rather complicated but far from original form, both in the various components 
and the confused superimposition and alternation of the same. 

Already the initial inspiration betrays the infantile ingenuousness and 
decadent culturalism of the composer. Aucassin et Nicolette—we read—is 
the only remaining example of a literary genre which flourished in France in 
the twelfth century: the Chante-fable. It is divided in the original into sections 
of verse, with the instructions /ci on chante alternating with sections of prose 
with the instructions /ci on parle, on chante, on raconte—a division which 
reminds one of the difference and contrast between Aria and Recitative. It 
is not known how it was performed: probably it was sung by minstrels at 
the courts and in palaces. One of the theories is that it was performed by 
puppets while the minstrel related and sang the story. 

Now reference to anything ancient is justified so long as the subject is 
brought up to date by a contemporary conception, by a sensitivity that will 
attune antiquity to modern times, in a synthesthis which the artist must 
achieve; otherwise the reference is lost in a sterile, flat-footed imitation. 
Castelnuovo Tedesco has not been able to discover this synthesis. 

And so we come to the work. It unfolds according to the plan of the 
chante-fable from which it originates: puppets and mimes alternate to carry 
out the action; a feminine voice sings the love-story of Aucassin et Nicolette. 
The tiny puppet theatre is framed by two fixed lateral scenes which reproduce 
miniatures of the period. The music is scored for mezzo soprano and 
orchestra. From this integration, this confused succession and alternation of 
elements, one might have imagined that an acceptable rhythm would result. 
On the other hand it is easy to imagine a grotesque want of balance, and 
absurd disproportions. The physical presence of the singer in a corner of 
the stage is in itself a constant reminder of a reality which is in contrast with 
the legendary intentions of the work. The tiny puppet theatre is so small that 
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‘Aucassin et Nicolette’ at the Florence Festival. Photo Levi. 


little can be seen and even less understood. By far the most ridiculous factor, 
however, is the apparition of the two mimes (Aucassin and Nicolette), 
positive giants in the Lilliputian world of the puppets. All this divided into 
four short acts full of such surprises, and a mass of elements one more 
irritating than the other. 

There remains the music which could have worked the miracle (for nothing 
short of a miracle was called for) but which instead promptly underlines the 
obvious contrast between the poetic ingenuousness of the task and the aged- 
ness of its substance, consisting of second-hand material from which 
occasionally emerges a thematic beggary. An amateurish score which never 
connects, either vertically or horizontally. The character of the work would 
be akin to the rustic French song, in the tradition of the popular melody, 
accentuated by the use of the language. The score appears, therefore, as an 
uninterrupted series of freely formulated lyrics. The main fault lies in the 
total incapacity of the composer to evolve, to sustain or to develop. He lacks 
breadth, imagination, and so clings with childish obstinacy to the fragment, 
the little tune, perhaps even of the popular song. The result, despite apparent 
variety, is extremely boring music. Colourless, slovenly ditties incapable of 
any expression; shapeless declamation; sound effects now sour and puny, 
now bloated, lachrymose and rhetorical. Pseudo-lyrical expressions that 
more than ever betray the poetical inconsistency; ridiculously heroical tones. 
It is superfluous to mention the citations and derivations of this wearisome 
bore which has nothing of its own in the truly creative sense. 
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Scene from ‘La Pietra del Paragone’ (Rossini) which was also heard at the 
Florence Festival. 


Emilio Tieri was the conductor; Suzanne Danco the singer. The mimes were 
Rossana Montesi and Giorgio Pes; the puppets Francesco Sclafani’s ‘Opera 
dei pupi siciliani’. The sets were by Pietro D'Orazio, the costumes by Pietro 
Tosi. Vito Pandolfi produced. Giuseppe Pugliese. 


Guglielmo Tell (June 12). 

Florence’s extensive tribute to Rossini ended suitably with a production of 
his last opera. William Tell turns out to be nearly as much of a patriotic 
opera as those of Verdi's early period—quite as much in story, but deficient 
in sheer conviction in putting over the idea. A great deal of the best music is 
closely bound up with patriotism, and a good proportion of the rest sets the 
Swiss atmosphere within which it operates. I must confess that the plethora 
of not too interesting local choruses bored me considerably. The first act 
for instance ambles along waiting for something to happen, musically speak- 
ing. It does—and most convincingly—the moment Tell and Arnold catch 
sight of each other, and their duet (Ah, Mathilde, io t'amo) lifts the whole 
level of the opera because the music for the first time takes the leading part. 
Usually Rossini rises splendidly to the occasion when the slow-moving 
libretto produces a situation for him, which is just as well, as situations, 
however good, are seldom strong enough to carry the music. Episodes such 
as the flight of Leuthold and the arrival of the pursuing soldiery, or, more 
particularly and more extensively, the defiance of Gessler by Tell and the 
incident of the shooting of the apple off Jemmy’s head—these are splendidly 
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dramatic in their musical treatment. Even more exciting is the great trio for 
Tell, Arnold and Fiirst (Troncar suoi di quell’ empio ardiva) and the extended 
section which leads up to it. Entirely different in character are the very beauti- 
ful trio for the three female voices, which occurs at the beginning of Act IV, 
and the prayer which follows it. Conversely, the music for the gathering of 
the cantons (Act II), is disappointingly content to be illustrative and the 
implications of the situation are not tackled until the oath with which the 
scene ends. 

This was unfortunately a routine performance, which is the last thing you 
want with something belonging to an outdated convention—nothing short 
of fierce belief in the possibilities of the work will suffice if it is not to appear 
a museum piece. Conviction and life were the ingredients most lacking in 
Serafin’s lethargic conducting, which seemed primarily to blame for the 
deficiencies of the performance. 

The cast had a good deal to recommend it. Tebaldi was a fine Mathilde, 
though her occasional ‘pushing’ does not lessen as the months go by, and Rina 
Corsi (Edvige) and Anne Lapollo (Jemmy) gave her useful support. Tell was 
sung by Rossi-Lemeni. He made a magnificently virile and dominating figure 
on the stage, and sang well, although his tendency towards a controlled 
‘roar’ was hardly in the be/ canto tradition. But, he is a bass—and there are 
already three others in the opera. Tell needs a higher type of voice if the 
baritone character of his music is not to suffer; the blunter tones of a bass 
(and Rossi-Lemeni’s voice, though equal to the range of Tell, has little edge 
to it) sound un-incisive by contrast with, for instance, Arnold in the duet in 
Act I, and a heavy voice on the middle line seriously disturbs the balance in 
ensembles. Kurt Baum was Arnold, and his uncertainty in the formidably 
high reaches of the role, and his extreme vocal tightness—to an Italian his 
production must have sounded like a caricature of all Teutonic singing—led 
to considerable disturbance in the audience at the first performance. One 
heard dark stories of organised opposition, but, at the third performance, 
nervousness early in the opera gave way at the end of O muto asil to un- 
mistakable relief on both sides of the footlights. Antonio Pirino was excellent 
in the secondary role of a fisherman and Stefanoni was a fiery Gessler, but 
neither Majonica nor Petri was particularly impressive as respectively 
Melchthal and Fiirst. 

The production and sets, alike undistinguished, were by Gustav Griindgens 
and Herta B6hm. Massine’s ballets in contrast added considerable lustre to 
the performance, that in Act I (the passo a sei) being a little masterpiece of 
tongue-in-cheek invention. H. 


We regret that Cynthia Jolly’s reports on Rossini’s Pietra del Paragone and 
Cavalli's Didone arrived from Italy too late for inclusion in this number. 
We will print them in full in the September issue. 








The Season’s Balance Sheet 
by Donald Mitchell 


For better or worse it is Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells which set the 
operatic standards in this country; and since neither good intentions nor 
remarkable enterprises have much to do with standards, there is not room 
for anything more than merely recording the fact that | am aware of the 
valuable contributions made to London’s opera-life by such bodies as the 
London Opera Club and the City Opera Club, not to speak of similar 
activities by societies operating outside the metropolitan area which have a 
hand in England’s opera-life, not just London’s. (It was at Swindon not so 
long ago, I believe, that one of Kurt Weill’s charming and incomprehensibly 
neglected operettas was revived; all honour to Swindon). It may be that these 
societies, both professional and amateur, should exert more cultural influence 
than they actually do. Glyndebourne, to take a top-ranking example active 
at the time of writing, sets a standard of its own. But it is the two London 
opera houses which really provide our basic operatic diet; and they attract 
the big audiences new to opera, whose taste and powers of discrimination will 
be formed by what they hear and see. Thus Covent Garden’s and Sadler's 
Wells’s responsibility for the quality of their influence is immense ; and, whether 
we like it or not, until both houses are serving up the essential operatic vitamins 
in their right quantities, we are not going to have a menu to be proud of, 
nor are our opera-innocents likely to turn out to be anything but half- 
starved and ill-nourished; and we all know that the standards of cooking 
demanded by the hungry are pretty elementary. An occasional feast from 
Glyndebourne, or even an aural good meal from the Third Programme, 
doesn’t get rid of the necessity for a really first-rate and permanent cuisine. 
Hence what may seem to some to be my unjustifiable obsession with Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells. The future of our operatic standards is based on 
Bow Street and Rosebery Avenue. 

Looking back over some of my reactions to performances at Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells during the 1951/1952 season—and in particular 
recalling some of my worst experiences—I realise, not without a certain 
amount of ironical pleasure, that I myself am a typical opera-going product 
of the Covent Garden-Sadler’s Wells tradition. Pre-war I was too small to 
go to opera; post-war, Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells are more or less 
all I've known. This may be a disadvantage, but at least my enforced parochial- 
ism prevents me from indulging in memories of (unverifiable) splendours from 
the operatic past, and the harshest of my verdicts are delivered not from the 
view-point of La Scala, Milan, or the Vienna Opera, but from a stall al 
Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells. My wrath has only been aroused when 
either opera house has fallen far short of its potential best. In short, I judge 
them by the standards they themselves have taught me. I can’t think o! 
anything fairer, or anything more poetically just, than a home-trained criti¢ 
bowling on his own ground. ' 

As far as the 1951/1952 repertories were concerned, I don’t think theres 
much of which we may properly complain. It’s true that they may seem rather 
stodgy, routine affairs when compared with a German list of opera productions 
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for an equivalent period—indeed, in the case of a German list we’re lucky (or 
superlatively well-informed) if we know all the names. But then Germany 
has how many dozens of opera houses to our two? More important, before 
we start having novelties every alternate night let’s make quite sure we've 
reached the stage where we’re capable of putting on respectable performances 
of Figaro, or Rigoletto, or Butterfly; or Pagliacci even. Nevertheless, in 
1951/1952 we had Billy Budd and Wozzeck from Covent Garden, and at the 
two houses we were able to make, or continue, acquaintance with still not 
over-familiar works, such as Katya Kabanova, The Queen of Spades, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Salome, Eugene Onegin, Simon Boccanegra, and Werther. 
By and large, this account leaves me content. Am I being satisfied with too 
little? I don’t think so. For me, for example, Salome remains a newish 
experience, and I’ve been glad to have the chance to hear quite a few reason- 
able performances. Sadler’s Wells, if | add up correctly, gave us two revivals 
(Figaro, Trovatore) and two new productions (Werther, Onegin); no first- 
timer to be sure, but what can be expected after Katya’s dismal reception a 
season previous? Covent Garden gave us a world premiére (Budd) and a 
first English performance (Wozzeck)—both events of magnitude—and all 
manner of ‘revivals’ (if that’s the word for them) of standard works with 
new casts and new conductors; only the same old scenery provided us with 
a sense of continuity. If comparisons must be made, I fancy that Sadler’s 
Wells gains a point or two for initiative. But when all’s said and done, it’s 
my view that the 1951/1952 season just passed is proof that both Covent 
Garden and Sadler’s Wells maintain a pretty sensible repertory policy. 
Running a repertory is a difficult task; and when attacking the unadven- 
turousness of the programme schedules, minority enthusiasts are inclined to 
forget that everybody has to hear Trovatore for the first time. 

Yes, everybody has to hear Trovatore—but everybody has a right to hear 
an absolutely first-class performance of Trovatore besides; and on the 
question of performances praise must be tempered by blame, and now and 
again replaced by downright, unmannerly disgust. 

To discuss the matter usefully, the two opera houses have to be divided. 
Praise or blame can’t be applied to Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells in the 
same terms, or for the same reasons; the very fact that they can’t. tells us 
something about the two opera houses’ respective deficiencies. Theoretically, 
as I know only too well, I should not possess one lot of critical criteria for 
Covent Garden, and another lot for Sadler’s Wells. Practically it happens 
that way. For instance I find that when I write about a ‘good performance’ 
at Covent Garden, it doesn’t at all mean the same as a ‘good performance’ 
at Sadler’s Wells. Why should this be? The answer is simple. If I judged 
Covent Garden by my Sadler’s Wells standards I should hardly have heard 
yet a ‘good performance’ at the Royal Opera House. Conversely, and 
paradoxically, if I judged Sadler’s Wells by my Covent Garden standard, 
Rosebery Avenue would be equally barren of a ‘good performance’. This is 
a strange critical situation, but it is a very real one; and it is possible to 
Proceed with an evaluation of the two opera houses’ merits and de-merits 
only by recognising that an artificial division which ought not to exist, very 
patently does. 

At Covent Garden over the past season my ‘good performance’ has 
normally implied perhaps remarkable orchestral playing and a handful of 
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fine singers( I must interrupt here to point out that in the Bohéme I saw the 
handful was reduced to one, in Butterfly to none: I am not sure whether by 
my own Covent Garden standards Bohéme was a ‘good performance’ or 
not—a case that conveniently illustrates the inadequacy of critical terminology 
in relation to the Royal Opera House, which really needs a critical vocabulary 
of its own). At Sadler’s Wells, on the other hand, I have rarely come away 
with a memory of any truly great singing (I have at Covent Garden), but 
rather with an impression of intelligent all-round musicality, sterling team- 
work, gifted, but often over-clever producing (Barber of Seville), and 
imaginative stage designs (Onegin, Werther)—all of which somehow succeeded, 
in spite of slipshod orchestral playing that wouldn't satisfy the musical 
requirements of a self-respecting Municipal Pier. 

To sum up the differences between Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
even more concisely, let me return to Bohéme. At Covent Garden Schwarz- 
kopf (as Mimi) was superb, her colleagues mediocre; at Sadler’s Wells the 
Mimi was in no wise comparable to Schwarzkopf and yet the general level 
of performance (orchestra aside) was far higher. There is no doubt to my 
mind that Sadler’s Wells’ Bohéme was more competent than Covent Garden's. 
Which is it to be? Schwarzkopf’s Mimi at Covent Garden, or a middling, 
virile, but uncultivated Bohéme at Sadler’s Wells? You makes your choice, | 
suppose, and pays your penny. But it’s quite a quandary for the conscientious 
opera-goer. Are we always to be faced with this kind of choice? 

It would be unjust to Covent Garden, however, to suggest that their 
Bohéme or Butterfly was exclusively representative of 1951/1952 standards; 
either represented the worst aspect of those standards, certainly, but recollec- 
tions of Billy Budd and Wozzeck do much to restore my faith in Covent 
Garden’s potential excellence. Here were the premiéres of two masterpieces, 
both performed and produced to something approaching perfection. In view 
of Budd’s and Wozzeck’s accomplishment, all the more mysterious then 
that Covent Garden seems incapable of keeping up its own levels of achieve- 
ment! The Italian operas, with the exception of the ‘Italian’ revival of 
Trovatore (an experiment well worth repeating and extending) and Barbirolli’s 
Aida, were, for the most part, wretchedly done. The addition of Franco 
Capuana to the roll of Guest Conductors did effect some improvement, but 
not even his skill prevented Butterfly from deteriorating into a shambles on 
June S5th—indeed he must be held partially responsible for it. Bohéme | 
have already commented on and Rigoletto was terribly patchy. Did I, 
perhaps, just stumble on rotten performances? It is not impossible, and the 
probability is increased by Covent Garden’s incessant changing about of 
casts, and their system of Guest Artists. Bohéme, once again, is a useful 
illustration. On February 21 the casting of the opera ran: G. Evans, Glynne, 
Goltz, Kraus, Lanigan, B. Turner, Tree; conductor, Braithwaite. On 
June 23 we heard: Glynne, Lewis, Marlowe, Sladen, Schwarzkopf, Tree, 
Walters; conductor, Capuana. Covent Garden Company—but the ‘Company’ 
changed its face quite a bit in this one work between February and June! The 
Braithwaite’s may have been much the better performance; I don’t know, 
because I didn’t see it. But it’s plain enough that consistency of casting isn’t 
Covent Garden’s strong point; and the instance of Bohéme could surely be 
multiplied a hundred times over. How many Rigolettos has one seen at the 
Garden? How many Queens of the Night? How many Gildas? The last 
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Gilda I heard (June) was Sari Barabas; in my opinion she was not half the 
musical calibre of Ilse Hollweg who sang the part earlier in the season 
(October). On the other hand the later Rigoletto (Rothmiiller) was vocally 
far superior to Tom Williams who partnered Hollweg. Must one see every 
performance of every opera at Covent Garden and then, at the season’s end, 
assemble the brilliant pieces into a brilliant whole? No, the Guest Artist 
system has the severest drawbacks about it, at least while the Covent Garden 
‘Company’ itself appears to be in a feeble and still formative condition. Can 
it be through sheer lack of attention? Is enough being done to consolidate 
the achievements of the resident nucleus? Just how good that nucleus could 
be, when finely trained and conducted, was proved by Budd and Wozzeck; 
and by such artists as Edith Coates, Sylvia Fisher, Constance Shacklock, 
Monica Sinclair, Frederick Dalberg, Edgar Evans, Otakar Kraus, Jess 
Walters and Inia Te Wiata, all of whom have given outstanding individual 
performances during the season. Yet individual performances are not 
sufficient; it’s opera performances we're after, and at the moment too much 
weight seems to be borne by the shoulders of the distinguished visitors, and 
too little by the ‘Company’. Shouldn’t there be less to-ing and fro-ing on 
Covent Garden’s stage and more of a concern with the fundamental business 
of building up, as it were, a stationary, securely-founded opera company? 

I am not, let me hasten to explain, peddling the heresy that Guest Artists 
should not be invited. Stignani’s Azucena, Zadek’s Aida, Patzak’s Florestan, 
Rothmiiller’s Wozzeck, Pears’s Tamino don’t stand in need of any justification. 
But where would Covent Garden’s 1951/1952 season have been without them? 
Isn’t that question in itself a sad comment on the not very coherent state of 
affairs obtaining at the Royal Opera House? Of course I wouldn’t have 
missed Stignani or Patzak for I am most grateful for having had the oppor- 
tunity to hear them; but that we welcomed them rather in the manner of the 
thirsty traveller who greets an oasis in the desert tells its own story. 

Not only Guest Artists but Guest Conductors! How did the conductors 
measure up to their assignments? Britten for Budd, Kleiber for Wozzeck? 
Both, of course, supremely equipped for their tasks. Barbirolli for Aida? 
A score which exactly matched his temperament. Beecham for Meistersinger? 
Simile. Tausky for Salome and The Queen of Spades? Often very competent, 
sometimes more than very. Kleiber for Rosenkavalier and Figaro? Doubts, 
I must admit, creep in, but his Tristan was, orchestrally speaking, superb. 
Krauss for Fidelio? Dubious. (If we’re having guest conductors, by the way, 
what about Bruno Walter and Furtwangler?). Capuana for Trovatore, 
Butterfly, Bohéme, Rigoletto? For Trovatore, yes; Capuana’s performance 
was a fine one, and, with Stignani on the stage, it was a good idea, appropriate 
anyway, to have an Italian in the pit. But that Butterfly, Bohéme, Rigoletto, 
staple fare of any opera house, should have had to be entrusted to a Guest 
Conductor seems ludicrous. I don’t doubt for a moment the necessity for 
Covent Garden bringing Capuana over. I am only aghast at the necessity 
for the necessity ever having arisen. What of Covent Garden’s own musical 
staff? Yet a performance of The Magic Flute under one of them so depressed 
me by its utter mediocrity that I can only understand the more clearly why 
Capuana was indispensable. But isn’t Capuana’s indispensability an alarm- 
ing indication of Covent Garden’s failure to nourish an operatic tradition 
on their own territory? 
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Things, in my estimate, have taken a turn for the worse since Covent 
Garden lost their permanent Musical Director. Dr. Rank! made a promising 
Start at cultivating a Covent Garden tradition, and the appointment of a 
successor is long overdue. We don’t want a tradition at the Royal Opera 
House that will exclude Guest Artists—merely one that will accommodate 
them without strain. This last season we've not had the best of either world: 
the best guests often, admitted, but not always (or sometimes the right guests 
singing in the wrong roles), and never the benefits of an opera house develop- 
ing a culture of its own. I am sure that with a Musical Director who had 
continuously in mind the aim I have just specified, the Covent Garden 
Company, for a very acceptable beginning, would be much less variable in 
their vocal standards than they have been over the past year. I would be 
willing to bet that within a few months we should see the end of singing well 
one week and execrably the next. The succession of Guest Conductors, with 
no intervening periods of familiar, assured direction, are enough to bewilder 
any cast, however talented. The notorious variability of the Covent Garden 
Orchestra, a feature of the last season, speaks for itself. 

If I were invited to list the Covent Garden productions which, for me, were 
complete musical experiences I don’t think I could venture beyond Budd, 
Wozzeck, and Trovatore, with maybe Aida squeezing in, despite a weak 
Radames. The rest, according to my rigorous standard of selectivity, would 
have to be accounted failures, for all the often consummate artistry of their 
individual parts. The total wrecks (and there were some) I consign to the 
oblivion they richly deserve. 

Whereas Covent Garden has either touched the heights or rocketed to the 
depths, Sadler’s Wells has done neither, and maintained instead a consistent 
middle-road standard. Indeed Sadler’s Wells’ astonishing consistency—I can 
hardly remember a single production that I have not enjoyed in some way or 
another—is liable to be overpraised just because of its singularity. In our 
admiration for the company’s consistent sincerity and enterprise, we may 
overlook, for example, the consistent unevenness of their orchestra. And 
though I may seem to be eating my own words, I have a sneaking suspicion 
that Art (yes, with a capital A) gets more of a look in at the Garden than at 
the Wells, where Art is often replaced by a kind of adroit, musical manipula- 
tion. All terribly talented, to be sure, but does one ever run up against talent- 
plus which equals genius? Crying for the moon, perhaps, but at Covent 
Garden one has had glimpses of genius, some, it is true, on the short side, 
but genius nevertheless. Genius at the Wells? I think not. This carping may 
appear to be ungracious, yet my inquisitive nature forces me to wonder how 
the Guest Artist system might operate at Sadler's Wells. Might it raise 
standards, or would the company’s esprit de corps—as organised as any 
football team’s—not survive an influx of invaders? How might the Sadler's 
Wells orchestra react to Dr. Kleiber, or how, rather, would Dr. Kleiber react 
to the orchestra? 

This little digression is not altogether beside the point. It reflects a feeling 
I’ve had for some time that the kind of culture developed at Sadler’s Wells 
has become almost in-bred (no parallel peril at Covent Garden!) and possibly 
self-satisfied (even unconsciously) with its consistently efficient, middling 
standards of performance. In fact if Covent Garden displays a good many 
of the weaknesses of an institution without a basic culture of its own, Sadler's 
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Wells (from ‘the home of English opera’ angle) shows the reverse side of the 
penny—a basic culture not yet cultured enough. Which is why I should like 
to see a dose of Guest Artists injected into the Wells’ veins. It’s irritating to 
imagine that Sadler’s Well’s are doing less than their best simply because 
I, and thousands of others like me, think they’re doing better than they 
actually are. 

By Sadler's Wells standards of the ‘good performance’, the 1951/1952 
season was a fruitful one. I heard excellent performances from Amy Shuard, 
Anna Pollak (her Cherubino was particularly notable), Victoria Elliott 
(Violetta), George James (Prince Gremin), and the versatile Frederick Sharp 
(especially as Onegin, Georges Germont, Albert). Werther and Eugene 
Inegin were two of the most successful of the new productions I have seen 
at Sadler’s Wells, and the décor for each of them was far above average. 
The company’s Mozart (Cosi, Don Giovanni, and Figaro) was often stylish, 
always lively; and in The School for Fathers (a real tour de force) they paraded 
their exceptional gifts for working together as an ensemble. The remainder 
of the Wells’ extensive repertory, which included Katya Kabanova (a 
courageous inclusion this), Falstaff, Tabarro and Schicchi—none of them 
exactly hackneyed items—never fell much below the customary standard we 
have come to expect, and accept, from this company. Speaking purely 
personally, for the next Wells season I am setting both my hopes and expecta- 
tions a trifle higher. I think it’s time somebody made a start. 

This survey has asked more questions than provided answers, and the riddle 
of Bohéme lingers on in my mind and nags at my conscience. Would I, I keep 
asking myself, swop Sadler’s Wells’ Bohéme for Schwarzkopf’s Mimi (which 
is just about what Covent Garden’s Bohéme amounted to?). Frankly, I’m 
not sure. Is there a way out of this impasse, where we have two opera houses 
almost exactly lacking each other’s virtues? What can be done about that? 

Well, what can be done about it? I want a first-class Bohéme. Might not 
some form of amalgamation achieve it? And not only a first-class Bohéme 
but a first-class everything else? If a coalition would give us better perform- 
ances, let’s, for the music’s sake, try it. Is it possible? The biggest question 
mark of all. Since neither Covent Garden’s nor Sadler’s Wells’ 1951/1952 
seasons gave us the complete answer to our operatic problems, a question 
mark seems the most appropriate of conclusions. 


A three week’s season of Italian Opera will be given at the Stoll Theatre, 
London commencing on September 15. The company which has been 
organised by the Italian Impresario Carlo Cappeli in association with Lynford- 
Joel, will include Dora Gatta, Luisa Malagrida, Carmen Puccini, Eveli 
Tomei, Ornella Rovero (sopranos); Piero Ferraro, Luigi Pontiggia, Giuseppe 
Savio (tenors); Enzo Mascherini (baritone); and Carlo Badioli, Iginio Ricco 
(basses). The conductor will be Armando la Rosa Parodi who will be assisted 
by Vittorio Barbieri. The chorus comes from Bologua, and the scenery has 
been specially constructed in Italy. The operas to be given are // Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Bohéme, Tosca and Madama Butterfly. The London season will be 
followed by a nine weeks tour of the provinces including visits to Manchester 
and Birmingham. 
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Covent Garden 


SEASON 1951-52 





Season’s Total 
first No. of performances for 
OPERA AND COMPOSER performance In London On Tour Season 
1. Turandot. Puccini (Revival) Oct. 22 10 7 17 
2. Aida. Verdi Oct. 29 11 7 18 
3. Rigoletto. Verdi Oct. 30 7 - 7 
4. Pilgrim’s Progress. V.Williams Oct. 31 3 2 5 
5. Magic Flute. Mozart Nov. 1 7 4 ll 
6. Lohengrin. Wagner Nov. 2 3 - 3 
7. La Bohéme. Puccini Nov. 6 7 7 14 
8. Queen of Spades. Tchaikowsky Nov. 14 3 - 3 
9. Tosca. Puccini Nov. 19 6 § 14 
10. Billy Budd. Britten Dec. 1 12 6 18 
(World premiere) (Including 2 in Paris) 
11. Meistersinger. Wagner Dec. 14 2 - 2 
12. I] Trovatore. Verdi Dec. 18 8 8 
13. Fidelio. Beethoven Dec. 28 4 1 5 
14. Rosenkavalier. Strauss Dec. 28 8 2 10 
15. Wozzeck. Berg Jan. 22 6 ; 6 
(First stage performance in England) 
16. Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Feb. 8 6 3 uy 
17. Salome. Strauss Feb. 22 3 5 8 
18. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner May 12 3 - 3 
19. Madama Butterfly. Puccini May 31 3 - 3 
Total performances 112 52 164 
Puccini: 4 operas, 48 performances. 
Verdi: 3 operas, 33 performances. 
Mozart: 2 operas, 20 performances. 
Britten: l opera, 18 performances. 
Strauss: 2 operas, 18 performances. 
Wagner: 3 operas, 8 performances. 
Berg: l opera, 6 performances. 
Beethoven: l opera, 5 performances. 


V. Williams: 1 opera, 5 performances. 

Tchaikowsky: 1 opera, 3 performances. 
Works performed during 1950-51, but not in 1951-52: The Flying Dutchman, la 
Traviata, Boris Godounov, Manon, Carmen, Der Ring des Nibelungen, Parsifal. 


Artists and their roles 


(T) signifies that the role was sung only on tour. 
SOPRANOS 


VALERIE BAK (3): Queen of the Night (3) (T). 

Sari BARABAS (6): Queen of the Night (3); Gilda (3). 

HELENA BRAUN (3): Isolde (3). 

GRE BROUWENSTUN (11): Aida (8); Leonora in Trovatore (3). 

MurRie- Burnett (7): Duenna in Rosenkavalier (7). 

SUZANNE Danco (3): Mimi (3). me.’ 

OLWEN Davies (24): Madame Wanton in Pilgrim’s Progress (1); Heavenly Being n 
Pilgrim’s Progress (1); 2nd Lady in Magic Flute (11); Priestess in Aida (7) (1); 
Duenna in Rosenkavalier (3). 

Dorotuy Dow (2): Salome (2). 

SYLVIA FISHER (26): Elsa (3); Leonora in Fidelio (5); Marschallin (10); Countess (8). 

CHRISTEL GOLTz (18): Marie in Wozzeck (6); Musetta (6); Salome (6). 
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MARGHERITA GRANDI (4): Tosca (4). 

GERTRUD GROB-PRANDL (3): Turandot (3). 

ELISABETH GRUMMER (2): Eva (2). 

RuTH GULDBAEK (9): Sophie (4); Susanna (5). 

KATHRYN Harvey (2): Sophie (1): Queen of the Night (1). 

Itse Ho_twec (8): Gilda (4); Queen of the Night (4). 

ELEANOR HousTON (1): Countess in Figaro (1). 

DANIZzA ILITSCH (1): Turandot (1) (T). 

IRIs KELLs (37): Woodcutter’s Boy in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); Ist Boy (11); Shepherd 
(12); Barbarina (9). 

Lucia KELsTON (3): Leonora in Trovatore (3). 

Maria KINASIEWICZ (15); Turandot (13); Tosca (2) (T). 

ApELE LEIGH (28): Pamina (10); Countess Ceprano (3); Voice of Bird and Shining 
One in Pilgrim’s Progress (2); Marzelline in Fidelio (5); Sophie (4); Susanna (4). 

LEONNE MILLS (28): Malice (3); 2nd Boy (11); Mary in Queen of Spades (3); 
Countess Ceprano (3); Inez (8). 

Rosina RAISBECK (25): Priestess in Aida (11); Ist Lady (11); Ortrud (3). 

Amy SHUARD (2): Musetta (2) (T). 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF (3): Mimi (3). 

VicToRIA SLADEN (7): Tosca (1); Butterfly (3); Musetta (3). 

BLANCHE TURNER (32): Liu (17); Musetta (3); Heavenly Being in Pilgrim’s Progress 
(2); Mimi (8); Pamina (1); Sophie (1). 

Hitpe ZADeK (21): Lisa (3); Tosca (7); Aida (10); Leonora in Trovatore (1). 

Victoria Evuiort (1): Leonora in Trovatore (1). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


EpitH Coates (41): Amneris (11); Maddalena (5); Countess in Queen of Spades (3); 
Azucena (2); Margret (3); Marcellina (9); Herodias (8). 

BARBARA Howitt (5): Mrs. Bubble in Pilgrim’s Progress (2); Mme. Wanton (1); 
Governess in Pique Dame (2). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (22): Amneris (6); Magdalene (2); Oktavian (10); Cherubino 
(1); Brangaene (3). 

Monica SINCLAIR (44): Shining One and Heavenly Being in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); 
Maddalena (2); Pauline in Queen of Spades (3); 3rd Boy (11); Margret (3); 
Cherubino (8); Page in Salome (8); Suzuki (3); Shepherd in Tosca (1) (T). 

Ese STIGNANI (4): Azucena (4). 

JEAN WATSON (28): Mme. Bye-Ends (5); 3rd Lady (11); Azucena (2); Annina (9); 
Amneris (1) (T). 


TENORS 


ARTHUR CARRON (8): Herod (8). 

Murray Dickie (2): David (2). 

EpGar Evans (44): Interpreter and Celestial Messenger in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); 
Hermann (3); Ist Priest and Man in Armour (3); Vogelgesang (2); Ruiz (1); 
Calaf (9); Andres (4); Captain Vere (5); Narraboth (8); Melot (3); Landlord in 
Rosenkavalier (1). 

THORSTEINN HANNESSON (42): Pang (16); Lohengrin (1); Florestan (3); Drum-Major 
(3); Lord Lechery (3); 2nd Nazarene (8); Ist Man in Armour and Ist Priest (8). 

Hans Hopr (8): Radames (6); Walter (2). 

James JOHNSTON (31): Calaf (8); Cavaradossi (6); Manrico (3); Radames (10); 
Pinkerton (3); Rodolfo (1). 

Parry Jones (46): Pong (14); Monostatos (11); Mr. Bye-Ends (5); Tcherklansky (3); 
Valzacchi (10); Hauptmann (3). 

JOHN LANIGAN (27): Duca di Mantova (3); Rodolfo (11); Superstition in Pilgrim’s 
Progress (3); Tamino (7); Sailor’s Voice in Tristan (3). 

FRANZ LECHLEITNER (2): Lohengrin (2). 

WituiaM MCALPINE (77): Messengerjin Aida (18); Borsa (7); Mistrust and Lechery 
in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); Nobleman in Lohengrin (3); Tchlapitsky (3); Novice 
é +4 Budd (17); Eisslinger (2); Jaquino (5); Andres (2); Basilio (3); Ist Jew 

); Ruiz (4). 
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ANTHONY MARLOWE (43): Duca di Mantova (3); Cavaradossi (7); Red Whiskers 
(18); Manrico (1); Tenor in Rosenkavalier (10); Radames (2); Rodolfo (2). 

KENNETH NEATE (2): Duca di Mantova (2). 

Jutius PATZAK (2): Florestan (2). 

PeTeR Pears (18): Tamino (5); Captain Vere (13). 

FRANK SALE (2): Drum-Major (2). 

Set SVANHOLM (3): Tristan (3). 

Davip Tree (110): Emperor in Turandot (17); Timorous and Usher in Pilgrim's 
Progress (5); Nobleman in Lohengrin (3); Master of Ceremonies in Queen of 
Spades (3); Spoletta (14); Squeak in Billy Budd (18); Moser (2); Landlord in 
Rosenkavalier (9); Fool in Wozzeck (5); Don Curzio (9); Benoit and Alcindoro 
(11); 2nd Jew (8); Shepherd in Tristan (3); Goro (3). 

MAx Wor THLey (10): Hauptmann (3); Novice in Billy Budd (1); Basilio (6). 

Primo ZAMBRUNO (4): Manrico (4). 


BARITONES 


Bruce Boyce (4): Count Almaviva (4). 

JOHN CAMERON (27): Pliable (5); Nobleman in Lohengrin (3); Novice’s Friend (18); 
Tomsky (1). 

BRYAN DRAKE (37): Ceprano (7); Watchful in Pilgrim’s Progress (3); Pilgrim (2); 
Nobleman in Lohengrin (3); Donald in Billy Budd (18); Nachtigall (2); 
Mandarin in Turandot (1); Schaunard (1). 

GERAINT Evans (54); Schaunard (10); Herald in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); 2nd Priest 
and Man in Armour (10); Mr. Flint in Billy Budd (18); Nightwatchman in 
Meistersinger (2): Figaro (9). 

RODERICK Jones (1): Scarpia (1) (T). 

KARL KAMANN (2): Sachs (2). 

RUDOLF GROSSMANN (3): Kurwenal (3). 

OTAKAR Kraus (25): Ping (14); Tomsky (1); Scarpia (4); Doctor (3); Marcello (3). 

ARNOLD Matters (5): Pilgrim (3); Scarpia (2). 

MARKO ROTHMULLER (29): Wozzeck (3); Jokanaan (8); Don Ferrando (5); Tomsky 
(1); Scarpia (7); Speaker in Magic Flute (2); Rigoletto (3). 

THEODOR UPPMAN (22): Billy Budd (18); Marcello (2); Papageno (2). 

Jess WATERS (55): Amonasro (18); Papageno (9); Marcello (9); Yeletsky (3); 
di Luna (8); Wozzeck (3); Count Almaviva (5). 

Tom WILLIAMS (15): Rigoletto (4); Telramund (3); Pizarro (5); Sharpless (3). 


BASSES 


Hervey ALAN (15): Mr. Redburn (15). 

FREDERICK DALBERG (43): Timur (17); Claggart (18); Doctor in Wozzeck (3); King 
Mark (3); The King (2). 

RHYDDERCH Davies (85): Mandarin in Turandot (16); Herald in Lohengrin (3); 
Monterone (7); Obstinate and Hategood in Pilgrim’s Progress (5); 1st Mate in 
Billy Budd (18); Kothner (2); Attorney and Police-Inspector in Rosenkavalier 
(10); Antonio (9); 5th Jew (8); Steersman in Tristan (3); Bonze (3); 2nd Priest (1). 

HOWELL GLYNNE (38): Colline (14); Rocco (5); Ochs (10); Bartolo (9). 

BENNO KuscHeE (2): Beckmesser (2). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (81): The King (16); Sparafucile (4); Apollyon in Pilgrim's 
Progress (5); Narumov (3); Angelotti and Gaoler (14); Mr. Ratcliffe (18); 
Ferrando (8); Apprentice in Wozzeck (6); Cappadocian (8). 

RONALD Lewis (68): Marullo (7); Benoit and Alcindro (13); Schaunard (3); Sacristan 
and Sciarrone (14); Bosun in Billy Budd (18); Foltz (2); Faninal (10); 2nd 
Journey-man in Wozzeck (5); Ping (3); Yamadori (3). 

KENNETH STEVENSON (1): Evangelist and Shepherd in Pilgrim’s Progress (1) (1). 

LAWRENCE Lott (3): Mr. Redburn (3). 

MarIAN NowakowskKI (37): Ramfis (18); Sarastro (6); Ortel (2); Ist Nazarene (8); 
Sparafucile (3). 

INIA Te WiATA (34): Speaker in Magic) Flute (9); Bunyan (5); Dansker (18); 
Sarastro (2). ? 

NorRMAN WALKER (18): King Henry (3); Evangelist and Shepherd in Pilgrim's 
Progress (4); Sarastro (3); Ist Soldier in Salome (8). 

LUDWIG WEBER (2): Pogner (2). 
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CONDUCTORS 


Sir JOHN BARBIROLLI (28): Turandot (10); Aida (18). 

Sir THOMAS BEECHAM (2): Meistersinger (2). 

WARWICK BRAITHWAITE (10): Bohéme (8); Tosca (2). 

BENJAMIN BRITTEN (12): Billy Budd (12). 

FRANCO CAPUANA (28): Rigoletto (7); Bohéme (6); Trovatore (8); Tosca (4); Madama 
Butterfly (3). 

PETER GELLHORN (32): Magic Flute (11); Lohengrin (3); Billy Budd (6); Fidelio (3); 
Rosenkavalier (5); Figaro (4). 

REGINALD GOODALL (15): Turandot (7); Tosca (8). 

James GIBSON (1): Figaro (1). 

LEONARD HANCOCK (5): Pilgrim’s Progress (5). 

ERICH KLEIBER (18): Rosenkavalier (5); Wozzeck (6); Figaro (4); Tristan (3). 

CLEMENS Krauss (2): Fidelio (2). 

ViteM TAusKY (11): Queen of Spades (3); Salome (8). 

There was also a performance of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 conducted by 
Erich Kleiber in which the solosits were Sylvia Fisher, Constance Shacklock, Edgar 


Evans and Norman Walker. 
News 


Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The 1951-52 season ended on June 28 with a performance 
of Aida conducted by Sir John Barbirolli. The 1952-53 season will commence 
towards the end of October. The first new production of the season will be 
Verdi's Masked Ball, this will be followed by the postponed performances of 
Norma in November, and a new production of Gluck’s Orfeo in which the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet will participate and which will be conducted by 
Barbirolli soon after Christmas. Barbirolli will also conduct Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly and Tristan und Isolde. Next Spring Britten’s new opera 
will be performed in connection with the Coronation, there will be a produc- 
tion of Elektra, and some more performances of Wozzeck will be given. 

Some months ago we were able to report the success scored by a number of 
British artists abroad, including Sylvia Fisher, Murray Dickie and John 
Pritchard, to these names we can now add those of Constance Shacklock 
and Martin Lawrence. Miss Shacklock was sent for at short notice by the 
Berlin Staatsoper, to sing the part of Brangaene under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber; the cast included Erna Schliiter, and Giinther Treptow. Miss Shack- 
lock’s performance was very well received, and she was called before the 
curtain ten times. Martin Lawrence sang the part of Leporello at the Prague 
Opera in one of the performances of this year’s Prague Festival. Robert 
Brock was the conductor and Ludek Mandaus the producer. Mr. Lawrence 
is at present in Israel, where he will sing with the Tel-Aviv Opera Company. 

We learn also that Maureen Springer has signed a contract to appear with 
the Vienna State Opera for the 1952-53 season. Murray Dickie will again 
be with that company, and will also sing several guest performances at the 
Munich State Opera. 

Several of our readers have sent us reports of the Sheffield Singers’ recent 
Production of Verdi’s Ernani. Mr. A. Taylor writes: ‘Let it be said at the 
outset that this performance was a thoroughly satisfactory presentation which 
would have done much credit to a professional company. Indeed the journey 
from Manchester was well worth while, and as the evening wore on, we were 
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Martin Lawrence (Leporello), Jarmila Pechova (Elvira) and Rodolf Jedlicka 
(Don Giovanni) at Prague. 


delighted by the continued excellence of the scenery, costumes and the 
production generally.’ 

While Mr. J. W. Buckler writes: ‘Over all, the production, acting and sing- 
ing were above that expected of an amateur society. This was largely due 
to the enterprising use of lighting and sets on the minute stage; the obviously 
carefully rehearsed positioning and entrances of the cast, and the attentive 
understanding conducting of Alicia Scaife’. 


Germany 

Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: The Stadtische Oper 
concluded its 1951-52 season with a new production of Elektra, which despite 
its shortcomings, was the highlight of all this season’s Berlin operatic 
performances. The parts of Elektra, Klytemnestra, Orest and Aegisth, had 
first-rate interpreters in Inge Borkh, Margarete Klose, Josef Greindl and 
Hans Beirer; while the Chrysothemis of Helene Werth, like her Senta, dis- 
played a big and rather shrill voice and an unvariable tone-colour. If Miss 
Borkh’s voice seemed tired after the second performance, the question arises 
as to whether she is ready quite yet for such physical efforts as are neceassty 
for a role of this kind. She is at her best in the more lyrical portions of the 
score, where her voice streams forth with great warmth; her acting was 
convincing and stylish. Undoubtedly she has it in her to become the best 
Elektra of the day. Adolf Rott, the producer staged the opera in accordance 
with the Vienna tradition of 1908, that is to say he intensified his staging by 
supplying it with a goodly measure of Freudian psychology. Arthur Rother 
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conducted, and under his direction the orchestra played this complex Strauss 
score exceedingly well. Hilde Zadek was greatly acclaimed when she made a 
guest appearance as Ariadne, with Hans Beirer as an outstanding Bacchus. 

R. P. O’Hogan writes about the recent productions at the Komische Oper: 
Walter Felsenstein’s long-awaited production of Falstaff has at last been 
staged in Berlin, and as usual has proved well worth waiting for. Originally 
planned for two seasons ago, with Klemperer conducting, the opera is now 
conducted by Arthur Griiber, who covered-in both ends of the orchestra pit, 
so that only the strings were visible. In the major climaxes this was certainly 
an aid to the singers in retaining a good balance between voices and orchestra, 
since Felsenstein’s policy of a ‘first-class ensemble without stars’ has resulted 
in a lack of any strong voices in the company. 

Indeed Hans Reinmar, who portrayed the title role, is probably the only 
singer whose name is known throughout Germany. His previous tendency 
to overact has been toned down by Felsenstein, and his portrayal of the 
amorous knight is one which might have satisfied both Shakespeare and Verdi. 
The rest of the cast included Irmgard Armgart (Mistress Ford), Dinna 
Eustrati (Mistress Page), Sonja Schoener (Nanetta), Gertrud Stilo (Quickly), 
Gerhard Niese (Ford) and Ralph Peters (Fenton). The settings of Heinz 
Pfeiffenberger represent a genuine attempt to capture the atmosphere of the 
Elizabethan apron stage, and the permanent wooden gallery surmounted by 
the varying views of Windsor (projected by film) show that the attempt has 
not fallen short of the mark. 

The Cologne Opera recently staged the world premiere of Friedrich 
Schmidtmann’s Kain, based on Lord Byron’s mystery play of the same name. 
The title role was sung by Peter Nohl. According to our correspondent 
Walter Moss, the work had a very tepid reception, and soon disappeared 
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A scene from Kurt Weill’s ‘A ufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny’ at Cologne. 











from the repertory. The work was followed by the first performance in 
Cologne of Kurt Weill’s Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny, libretto by 
Berthold Brecht. The cast included Charlotte Hoffmann-Pauels, Lilian 
Benningsen, Wilhelm Otto and Felix Knapper; the conductor was Wolfgang 
von der Nahmer. 

The season at the Dresden Staatsoper has included a revival of Otello with 
Alexander Miltschinoff in the title part, Ilse Siekbach as Desdemona and 
Manfred Huebner as Iago; Erich Riede was the conductor and Heinrich 
Tessmer the producer. During April there was an entirely new production of 
Gluck’s Orfeo in which the title part was taken by baritone Karl Paul, with 
Gudrun Wuestemann as Eurydice; Rudolf Kempe conducted. Lastly there 
was a newly studied Don Giovanni again conducted by Kempe, and produced 
by Alfred Eichorn. Karl Paul sang the title part and the cast further included 
Dora Zschille (Anna), Elisabeth Reichelt (Zerlina) and Werner Liebing 
(Ottavio). 

The season at Diisseldorf has included productions of Die Entfiirung with 
Ilse Hollweg as Constanze and Fritz Ollendorf as Osmin conducted by 
Arnold Quennet, Der fliegende Hollander with Jaro Prohaska in the title 
part, and // Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi. Hans Hopf recently sang some gust 
performances as Radames and Walther. With the departure of Heinrich 
Hollreiser for Vienna, the new Generalmusikdirektor is Eugen Szenkar. 

The Frankfurt Opera’s production of Carmen under the direction of Georg 
Solti, who becomes Director of the Opera next season was eminently 
successful. Ros! Zapf in the title part, Heinrich Bensing as José and Rudolf 
Gonszar were the chief singers. Werner Jacob was the producer and the 
settings were designed by Wolfgang Znamenacek. Verdi's Macbeth has been 
revived with Willi Wolff in the title part, and Aga Joesten as Lady Macbeth. 

At the Hamburg Staatsoper, the new production of Tristan und Isolde was 
produced by Rudolf Bockelmann and conducted by Leopold Ludwig. 
Martha Médl and Wolfgang Windgassen sang the parts of the two lovers; 
Maria von llosvay was Brangaene, Gottlob Frick was King Mark and 
Caspar Briichler was Kurwenal. Mathis der Maler, which the company is 
giving during its visit to the Edinburgh Festival, was sung by Mathieu 
Ahlersmeyer, Theo Hermann, Elfriede Wasserthal and Anneliese Rothen- 
berger; Rennert was the producer and Ludwig the conductor. 

The season at the Bayerische Staatsoper, Munich ended on June 22 witha 
performance of Tannhduser with Anneliese Kupper, Marianne Schech, 
Berndt Aldenhoff and Karl Schmidt-Walter in the leading parts; Knapperts- 
busch was the conductor. At the end of May the complete ensemble of the 
Rome Opera gave performances of Ballo in Maschera (Caniglia, Pini, 
Tagliavini, Bechi: conductor Gavazzeni), Rigoletto (Arnaldi, Poggi, Mas- 
cherini, Neri; conductor de Fabritiis) and Trovatore (Caniglia, Barbieri, 
Lauri-Volpi, Bechi, Neri; conductor de Fabritiis). 

The May Festival weeks at Wiesbaden included visits from the Rome Opera 
Company, who gave performances of Rigoletto, Trovatore and Ballo; the 
Berlin Stadtische Oper, which presented Salome with Inge Borkh, Margarete 
Klose, Max Lorenz and Fischer-Dieskau; the Ziirich Opera Company in 
The Rake’s Progress with Max Lichtegg, Kathryn Harvey and Willi Wolff 
and a new production by the Wiesbaden Opera of Palestrina conducted by 
Elmendorff with Karl Liebel, Lothar Weber, Rudolf Gonzar and Gisela Litz. 
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4 scene from Dalayrac’s ‘Maison a vendre’ by the Dutch Chamber Opera 
Company. 


Holland 

Besides the Netherlands Opera, Holland also possesses a Chamber Opera 
Company which was founded nearly three years ago by the singer Dora van 
Doorn and her husband Max van Doorn who is also the company’s chief 
conductor. The first productions were Pergolesi’s Maestro di Musica, 
N. Dalayrac’s Maison a vendre. The repertory now includes Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona, Gluck’s L’Ivrogne Corrigé, Haydn’s The Apothecary and 
Menotti’s The Medium. Of the singers, Dora van Dorn is already known in 
England, while the soprano Erna Spoorenberg has recently scored a great 
success as a guest artist with the Vienna State Opera, singing Pamina and 
Constanze. 


Ireland 

The recent season given by the Dublin Grand Opera Society introduced a 
number of new singers to the Irish public, including the Italian sopranos 
Luisa Malagrida and Sandra Baruffi, the tenors Ivan Cecchini, Rinaldo 
Pellizoni and Giuseppe Zampieri, and the baritones Otello Bersellini and 
Giulio Gioravanti. Other artists included Joan Hammond, Barbara Britton, 
Betty Sagon, Richard Lewis, Otakar Kraus, Bruce Dargavel, Ronald Stear 
and Jess Walters. An Irish singer who made a great impression was Veronica 
Dunne, who sang Mimi and Norina in Don Pasquale. The conductors were 
J. M. Doyle, Reginald Goodall, Karl Rankl and Vilem Tausky. 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following report of the revivals of Debora e Jaele 
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and Don Pasquale at la Scala: Debora e Jaele returned to the Scala on April 6 
for the fourth time since its world premiere under Toscanini in 1923. 

Pizzetti’s work is in itself ‘modern’ as far as harmonies and construction go, 
but is so Italian in style that it can easily be called grand opera. The noticeable 
fine points of the work are its strength, dramatic tension and outstanding 
orchestration. In the opinion of many it is a great work and should be given 
occasionally in the repertories of theatres other than those in Italy. 

The return to the Scala of the conductor Antonino Votto could not have 
been more impressive, as he showed that he was completely master of the 
opera, interpreting with sensitivity and feeling, bringing out every colour 
in the score. The chorus’s handling of the difficult polyphonic music in the 
first act was a credit to the chorus master, Vittorio Veneziani. The artists all 
performed so well that for almost the first time this season it was difficult to 
find any flaws. Clara Petrella excelled herself in the dramatic part of Jaele 
singing in a lyric voice with great dramatic intensity and emotion, especially 
in the last act. Cloe Elmo was a strong and intelligent Debora both vocally 
and dramatically suitable to the part. The outstanding performance of the 
evening was that of Ginno Penno as King Sisera in which part he dominated 
both stage and orchestra. He was in all ways really excellent. Penno’s voice 
found a part that was completely right for it, while physically he was most 
imposing. Raffaele Arie as the blind man put everything he had into the 
part and it came off quite successfully. Nicola Benois’s scenery was in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the work and in the last act especially gave an 
impression of reality. 


Opposite: Gobbi and Cuenod in Act I scene 1 of ‘Wozzeck’. 
Below: Act Il scene 2 of ‘Wozzeck’ at la Scala. Photos Piccagliani. 





Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Philip in* Don Carlos at laScala. Photo Piccagliani. 


Instead of Linda di Chamounix scheduled for May, a last minute change was 
made and Don Pasquale was substituted. The Opera was put on in a dis- 
unrehearsed manner and appeared in an almost second-rate 
provincial performance, Sanzogno’s musical interpretation lacking the 
brilliance and lightness necessary to a successful Pasquale. The most attrac 


gracefully 
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The ‘auto-da-fé’ scene in ‘Don Carlos’ at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani. 


tive part of the whole production was Ratto’s scenery designed and arranged 
for a revolving stage and used to great effect. 

The most commendable artist was Melchiorre Luise as the Don. Luise 
played his part with an acute sense of the stage and was full of life; his diction 
was perfect, and he sang with an excellent vocal line. 

Dora Gatta, was dramatically not a bad Norina, but vocally, especially 
in the last act when she sung her duet with Ernesto almost half a tone out of 
tune, was most inadequate. Prandelli, as always, sang and acted with 
intelligence. 

Arthur Jacobs writes on the Falstaff performance of May 26: In London, 
as in New York, Falstaff is reckoned to be connoisseurs’ fare. At the Scala, 
however, it ranks as one of the most popular attractions the box-office can 
offer; and as such it made an extra appearance at short notice on this date. 
De Sabata conducted, Mario Frigerio produced, and Mariano Stabile sang 
the title-role, with which he has been associated (as the Corriera della Sera 
recalled next day) for more than thirty years. The passage of time is doubtless 
primarily responsible for the dryness of tone which now afflicts him, and for 
the especial difficulty which he seemed to undergo in the high and low 
extremes of the vocal range of the part. Yet he triumphed over these im- 
perfections not merely by the strength of his acting but by musical means— 
by a wonderfully consistent and natural-seeming delivery of Verdi’s line, so 
well integrated that even the Honour monologue and Quand’ero paggio fell 
with imperceptible precision into place instead of standing out like brilliant 
but awkward set-pieces. For all-round vocal lustre and dramatic conviction, 
however, the palm of the evening went to Paolo Silveri’s Ford, an impersona- 
tion which will be remembered (like Mariano Caruso’s admirable Caius) 
from the company’s visit to London nearly two years ago. Renata Tebaldi 
contributed a lively and highly effective Alice, Anna Maria Canali was a 
slightly subdued Meg, and Rosanna Carteri made Nanetta a good deal 
more vivacious (but no less charming) than might be expected (she must 
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Silveri (Rodrigo), Martinis (Elisabetta), Rossi-Lemeni (Philip) and Stignani 
(Eboli) at la Scala. Photo Piccagliani, 


watch those high sustained notes, though). Cloe Elmo’s Quickly had an 
amazing resonance—one almost suspected a portable microphone concealed 
somewhere within those ample robes!—but it would seem that comedy is 


not her strongest suit. The ensembles, particularly of the women, wer 
somewhat tight and lacking in flow. De Sabata’s conducting suggested that 
he regards himself as the orchestra’s champion against the singers, who often 
found themselves lashed into insignificance by sts of instrumental sound. 
It was, on his part, a supercharged but misconceived performance. 

Don Carlos, May 28. 

What an intractable opera this is! Verdi himself implicitly admitted as 
much when, in revising the work, he consented to the excision of the whol 
of the original first act—despite its dramatic importance and musical interest. 
It is the four-act revised version that the Scala, like the Metropolitan, presents. 
Even so, the audience was in the theatre for a full four hours, and it seemed: 
long evening. The plot runs awkwardly on its several levels, and a sense of 
disequilibrium arises because Eboli is so much more forcefully delineated 
than Elisabetta, nominally the leading female role. Musically, too, there at 
weak spots—the tediously prolonged farewell duet of Carlo and Elisabetta, 
the pointless and irritating Spanish-style Canzone del velo sung by Eboli t 
the ladies of the court. To see this straggling opera done thus ‘authentically 
renews one’s admiration for the skilful surgery of Norman Tucker at Sadler's 
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Wells.* Yet the loss by that surgery of the so-called auto-da-fé scene was a 
grievous one. This scene—with various processions passing, with the st2ps 
of the cathedral richly carpeted, and with a band playing on stage—was 
impressively tackled on this present occasion, except for the too obviously 
chemical smoke supposed to arise at the end from the auto-da-fé its2lf. 

The cast list aroused, and justified, high expectations. Carla Martinis 
sang Elisabetta, Ebe Stignani sang Eboli; Gino Penno, Paolo Silveri, and 
Nicola Rossi:Lemeni respectively were Carlo, Posa, and Philip II, with 
Mario Stefanoni as the Grand Inquisitor. Rossi-Lemeni’s portrayal, particu- 
larly his gradual intensification of pathos in Ella giammai m’amo, was that of 
a fine artist; but to follow this aria by rising from his chair and bowing to the 
audience was artistic sacrilege, not to be justified by any plea of tradition. 
Gino Penno is certainly a tenor to be noted; his rise to a high B flat in his 
first encounter with Elisabetta provided a first-class operatic thrill, though he 
later cheapened such effects by using them too often. Both the leading 
women sang admirably, Stignani’s O don fatale having its expected impressive 
effect; at times, however, | wished for two voices contrasting more strongly 
in timbre with one another. Silveri was, as usual, a pillar of strength. 
Votto and Erhardt, conductor and producer, seized the splendour and 
intensity of the best moments of this opera; and those moments, whatever may 
be thought of the construction of the work as a whole, are fine indeed. 

Of Wozzeck which was the last new production of the season at la Scala, 
where the work was heard for the first time (it was done in Rome in 1942, 
and in 1950 in Naples), the Editor writes: Mitropoulos conducted, and_the 
cast was headed by Gobbi, who had been in the title role in both previous 
Italian productions and who now has to his credit fifteen stage performances 
of the opera—more, I imagine, than any other baritone alive. Tajo found 
ample opportunity for his dramatic talents in the role of the Doctor, which he 
also sang extremely well, Hugues Cuénod was a musically remarkable Captain, 
and Picchi an accurate Drum Major. Dorothy Dow sang Marie, and Zareska 
and Munteanu were Margret and Andres respectively. The production was 
by Herbert Graf and the sets by Gianni Ratto; such faults of timing as there 
were, seemed to be caused by the rather unsatisfactory nature of the latter. 
Not only did much of the action take place unnecessarily far up stage, but 
each scene was played through a gauze drop on which was visible during the 
interludes an enormous bleeding hand. Several times the curtains were late, 
notably at the beginning of the Beer Garden scene (Act II, 4), and before 
Wozzeck’s death (Act III, 4). However, these were slight blemishes on a 
performance which, as a whole, was a remarkable achievement (see page 453). 

Not unnaturally, Wozzeck in Italian sounded more lyrical than it had in 
either German or English—in fact the language, and Hugues Cuénod’s 
heroic efforts, made the Captain’s music sound as lyrical as it was intended 
to be. Italian is of course remoter from German than English, and to an ear 
accustomed to those two languages there was something a little uneasy 
about the feminine endings (and such extra syllables as Maria instead of 
Marie), and the lack of equivalents for the short, clipped words of the 
original (Wind at a crucial moment in scene 1 became less happily // vento); 
but what die-hard protagonist of opera-in-the-original-language-regardless 
would have someone hear Wozzeck in any tongue but his own? 

* But, see OPERA. March, 1951—Editor. 
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Caniglia as Adriana with Bellezza, who 
conducted. Photo Oscar Savio, 


Cynthia Jolly sends the following 
report of the closing events at the 
Teatro dell’Opera, Rome: The last 
month of the Rome season consisted 
either of repertory works or innova- 
tions such as Janacek’s Jenufa, which 
written at the turn of the century, has 
been mounted here for the first time. 

Of the stock works Rigoletto con- 
ducted by de Fabritiis re-appeared in 
the solid production by Bruno Nofti 
with Camillo Parravicini’s sets. 

Dolores Wilson played opposite 
Silveri’s experienced Rigoletto and 
very prettily too: as usual their duets were the emotional climaxes of the 
work, as opposed to the musical peak which is the quartet. Dolores Wilson's 
Gilda is far more in character than her Rosina and in Caro nome her phrasing 
was impeccably smooth and musical. 

Puritani had as its star Maria Callas, who between whiles rushed off to 
Florence to carry out her formidable assignment in Rossini’s Armida. This 
all-purpose soprano, a prototype of the legendary singers of old, makes a 
buxom Elvira who is vaguely disconcerted when she has no virtuoso flights 
in view. Her tone is not uniformly beautiful but the general impression is 
overpowering. Her be/ canto style is liable to sudden bursts and protuber- 
ances which disappear entirely in passages of agility, so that her descending 
scales are like rippling water. Add to this her proudly confident sense of the 
stage and you have one of the singing heroines of the 20th century. Lauri- 
Volpi matched her in the brilliance of his top notes (the duet in Act 4 ended 
with a sustained unison top C which shook the Opera House!) though not in 
anything else. The flowing regularity of Silveri’s voice (Sir Richard Forth) 
has developed still further and his tone is richly modulated. The production 
was also remarkable for the Irish-Hungarian style bagpipers who appeared 
in Plymouth in Act I and danced delicately around in kilts without sporrans. 

The third stock work was Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur which deserves to be 
known in England. It is a sort of prolonged conversation in music varying 
from monologue, through parallel soliloquy, to concerted back-chat (the 
ball-scene in Act 3). It carries the listener along in its warm naturalism and 
allows the fullest of possibilities to singers and players. Bellezza, who 
conducted, understands the score very well and co-ordinated the whole with 
much skill. With her great dignity, Maria Caniglia is an ideal exponent of 
the great French actress who meets her death from the jealousy of the 
Princesse de Bouillon, and Maria Benedetti’s Princesse had the right metallic 
competence. Gobbi modestly undertook the devoted companion Michonnet 
and the ebullient Campora played the Count who causes all the trouble. 

Janacek was present by default in Rocca’s new opera L’ Uragano which 
treats the same Ostrovsky subject as Katya Kabanova: and he peeped through 
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a very Italian presentation of his earlier opera Jenufa. The wayward melodic 
patterns and the ostinato basses inherent to Czech folk-song are far from the 
Italian conception of an operatic score, and Santini’s instinct was to thicken 
the texture of a very transparent and lyrical work. Joseph Witt’s production 
was heavy-handed with many careless oversights. The dancing, which should 
be a riot of colour and movement, became a paltry matter of heel-and-toeing, 
steps which Romanoff had already applied this season with equal facility to 
Falla and Freischiitz. But in spite of all this the singers made a very brave 
showing, especially Gianna Pederzini who deeply penetrated the part of the 
tormented Sagrestana. Mara Coleva played Jenufa with fresh charm, and 
Gino Sinimberghi made a fine figure of Stewa, though Carlo Bergonzi as 
his half-brother Laca had much more to do vocally and was not entirely at 
his ease. 

Rocca’s Uragano came to Rome with the same production by Piccinato as 
at the Scala, and had success because it is good theatre. It concentrates on 
the externals of the action so that Katya’s anguish is insufficiently explained 
and the grotesque mother-in-law becomes a caricature. The musical language 
is not new but it is powerfully put together in the usual post-Puccini mixture 
of styles which is now hallowed by usage in the modern Italian theatre. 

Clara Petrella and Cloe Elmo as Katya and Marfa Kavanova dominated 
the performances—Petrella is one of Italy’s finest young singing actresses. 
Arié played the merchant Dikoj and Campora the lover Boris. Giovanni 
Cruciani’s masterly handling of the stage-machinery in the hurricane scene 
deserves unstinted praise. Seen from behind stage, the whole was a matter of 
quick-timed precision. Gavazzeni, who conducted, achieved an admirable 
ensemble of a work which is by now well-settled. 

Arthur Jacobs writes about performances by the Piccolo Teatro dell’Opera 
Comica, Rome: The company that bears this name is apparently a new one— 
So, at any rate, I was assured by an Italian colleague. Its conductor and artis- 
tic director, however, is Giuseppe Morelli, known from his work at the Rome 
Opera, which at present is closed for the summer. On May 20 the company 
gave the first of three performances at te Teatro dell’Arti, Rome, each consist- 
ing of Rossini’s La Cambiale di matrimonio and Donizetti's // campanello in a 
double bill. The singing was moderately good and the acting had con- 
siderable style. Co-ordination between stage and orchestra was poor, 
however; and the Rossini opera was all but ruined by the ponderous, 
monotonous, insistent arpeggios played on the piano to accompany the 
recitatives. (In themselves the recitatives are very long and should have been 
delivered more speedily—or even cut). This opera is one of Rossini’s juvenile 
works and scarcely represents his mastery, though towards the end the 
heroine has a flight of coloratura which made the stout lady behind me lean 
over to her companion with a whisper of Barbiere. Two baritones—Giorgio 
Onesti, as the London merchant, and (especially) Nestore Catalani, as the 
Canadian business-man who designs to acquire a wife by bill of exchange— 
contributed the most notable performances. // campanello, with its amusing 
plot about an interrupted wedding night, is a far more satisfying opera and 
went delightfully. It was played with broad vigour, but never lapsed into 
the mere clowning that disfigured the London Opera Club’s version. Tito 
Dolciotti was the elderly bridegroom and Alberto Margheriti the young joker 
Enrico, both singing with admirable lyrical flow as well as displaying properly 
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comic style. The producer, Acli Azzolini, tackled most successfully 
problems set by a stage permanently encumbered with two huge pillars igi 
front and thus divided from the audience’s view-point into three: in 
Donizetti opera, while keeping the main action in the large central portion 
of the stage, he contrived to show on one hand the street outside and on 
other the chamber in which the young bride is tenderly put to bed by her 
mother to await the groom who never comes. With such care in staging itis 
a pity that the singers were allowed to break off the action to acknowledge 
applause—even returning to a scene from which they had made an effective 
and dramatically irrevocable exit. 

The season of open-air opera at the Terme di Caracalla opened on July | 
with a performance of Boito’s Mefistofele. The season which continues till 
August 24 includes Turandot, Carmen, Aida, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, 
Porrino’s Gli Orazi and Allegra’s Ave Maria. Reports on the performances 
will appear in due course. 

Turin. The spring season at the Teatro Nuovo included performances of 
Don Carlos with Martorell, Stignani, Neate, Silveri, Tajo: conductor de 
Fabritiis; Gioconda with Corridori, Nicolai, Campora, Savarese, Cassinelliz 
conductor Questa: The Medium with Pederzini, Forti, Sani: conductor 
Antonicelli; Gianni Schicchi with Stabile, Forti, Misciano: conductor 
Antonicelli; // Barbiere di Siviglia with Wilson, Lazzari, Guelfi, Mongelliz 
conductor Molinari Pradelli; and Madama Butterfly with Malatrasi, Neate, Li 
Donni: conductor Antonicelli. 

Venice. The first performance on any stage of Nino Cattozzo’s J Misteri 
gloriosi was given at the Teatro la Fenicc; this work concludes the trittico of 
which the other two works are / Misteri Gaudiosi and I Misteri Dolorosi. 
Vittorio Gui conducted and the singers included Rosanna Carteri, Fernanda pe 
Cadoni, Glauco Scarlini, Piero Guelfi and Antonio Cassinelli. pl 
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The Music Department of the Cape Town University of which Erik 32 
Chisholm is the head, has recently added an Opera School to the already re 
existing Ballet School. The new school recently made its public debut with ar 
five performances in Cape Town of the Menotti operas, The Telephone and su 
The Medium. These proved so much to the liking of the public that five extra 
performances had to be given. The company then toured the Eastern Province ‘ 
visiting Port Elizabeth, Kingwilliamstown, Umtata, Queenstown and of 
Grahamstown, giving fourteen performances in sixteen days. In addition to 
the Menotti operas, Puccini’s Suor Angelica and Pergolesi’s La Serva 0 
Padrona were given. 

The whoie tour was a triumph: full houses, enthusiastic audiences, and an 
astonishingly high quality of performance—certainly never equalled before in 
in South Africa’s operatic history. Some of the centres saw and heard opera Of 
for the very first time: even a town of the importance of Port Elizabeth had 
not had an opera season since the visit of the Carl Rosa Company there in Ve 
1936. his 

To a large extent, the great success of the Menotti operas in South Africa be 
is due to the gripping and powerful presentation of the Medium by Noreen Sc 
Berry, a young singer of 21 who possesses outstanding musical and histrionic ag 
talent. A young Afrikaner, Nellie du Toit, gave a most moving and musical La 
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A scene from ‘The Medium’ as presented at Cape Town. Photo Egon Fischel. 


performance of the principal role in Puccini’s Suor Angelica. Fiasconaro’s 
productions were first-class. 

If professional opera is to exist on a permanent basis in South Africa, it 
will probably be along similar lines to this University touring company of 
32 persons, performing operas written for modest vocal and orchestral 
resources (modest, at least, regarding numbers) in theatre-halls which possess 
an average seating capacity of 600, working under similar conditions to the 
successful State-subsidised South African National Theatre Organization. 

Further performances of the Menotti operas during June will be given at 
Paarl, Stellenbosch and Worcester; also in several secondary schools, some 
of which possess astonishingly well-equipped modern theatres. 


Obituary 

_ Margarete Siems. The death of this soprano, who was the first Marschallin 
in Der Rosenkavalier and who was for many years a member of the Dresden 
opera, occurred recently in her seventy-first year. 


Italo Montemezzi. The death of this composer occurred on May |S at 
Verona, whither he had gone from America to arrange the performance of 
his L*Incantesimo, due to be given at the Arena this summer. He will be 
best remembered for his opera L’Amore dei tre Re, first produced at the 
Scala in 1913 and heard at Covent Garden shortly before the first war, and 
again in 1930. His other compositions include Giovanni Gallurese, Hellera 
La Notte di Zoraima, and La Nave. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

Bastien und Bastienne: with Kathe Nentwig (Bastienne), Hetty Pliimacher 
(Bastien), Gustav Neidlinger (Colas), Ton-Studio Orchestra, Stuttgart, con- 
ducted by Rolf Reinhardt (2 sides). Nixa PLP.542. 

This short comic opera, Mozart's second, was written in 1768 for perform. 
ance at the house of Dr. Mesmer, and then, suggests Dr. Loewenberg, not 
revived for 122 years (i.e., until 1890). It is a light pastoral piece, best known 
perhaps from the accident that Mozart anticipates the opening theme of the 
Eroica symphony in his overture. Bastienne, lamenting the fickle nature of 
Bastien’s love for her, is advised by Colas to pretend to a similar lack of 
interest in him. Bastien also consults Colas, who summons Bastienne 
apparently by magic, and the two lovers, not without some further quarreling, 
are once more united. The performance is respectable, though the idea of 
giving the role of Bastien to a contralto instead of to a tenor is not an entirely 
happy one; Einstein tells us that Mozart planned a performance for Salzburg 
(it did not take place) and that the intention was to have Colas sung by an 
alto on that occasion. Nentwig makes much of her music, and sings with 
conviction and musicianship, Pliimacher (whose first appearance is not till 
No. 8) is not quite so good as in the Clemenza di Tito recording, but Neid- 
linger’s singing as Colas is properly forthright if a little coarse. The quality 
of the recording deteriorates towards the centre, but is otherwise quite 
agreeable. 

Der Schauspieldirektor: with Kathe Nentwig (Madame Herz), Margot 
Guillaume (Mademoiselle Silberklang), Werner Hohmann (Monsieur Vogel- 
sang), Otto von Rohr* (Buff), Ton-Studio Orchestra, Stuttgart, conducted by 
Rolf Reinhardt (1 side). Nixa PLP.532 (the reverse side has on it four marches 
in D major, K.249, K.189, K.237, K.215.) 

Written to commission during the composition of Figaro (it appeared only 
two months before the premiere of that opera), The /mpresario was first 
performed with Aloysia Lange as Madame Herz, Catarina Cavalieri (the 
original Constanze) as Mademoiselle Silberklang, and Adamberger (the first 
Belmonte) as Vogelsang. It is very short and consists only of a sparkling 
overture, two contrasting and brilliantly written arias for the sopranos, a 
farcical and witty trio during which the ladies compete with one another 
whilst the tenor tries to calm the troubled waters, and a vaudeville finale, 
when the three of them are joined by the actor Buff. What could be more 
exciting than the sudden discovery of a comedy written by Mozart during his 
maturity? To most listeners, this unfamiliar music will amount to just that, 
and it should receive a corresponding welcome. The performance rises to the 
occasion and the conductor’s brisk beat seems to suit the brittle character of 
the music. The excellent singers are well and truly put through their paces, 
Mademoiselle Silberklang rising to top C and D, and Madame Herz going 
fairly frequently up to E and F in alt. It is a pity that there is such a marked 
deterioration in the quality of the recording towards the centre of the record. 
All the same, the set can be warmly recommended. 
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* or Gustav Neidlinger—the label mentions both impartially! 
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Parsifal: complete recording, Bayreuth, 1951, with George London( Amfortas), 
Arnold van Mill (Titurel), Ludwig Weber (Gurnemanz), Wolfgang Windgassen 
(Parsifal), Hermann Uhde (Klingsor), Martha Médl (Kundry), Walther Fritz 
and Werner Faulhaber (Knights of the Grail), Hanna Ludwig, Elfriede Wild, 
Giinther Baldauf and Gerhard Stolze ( Esquires), Lore Wissmann, Erika Zimmer- 
mann, Hanna Ludwig, Paula Brivkalne, Maria Lacorn, Elfriede Wild (Flower 
Maidens), and Ruth Siewart (solo contralto), Bayreuth Festival Orchestra and 
Chorus; Hans Knappertsbusch). Decca LXT.2651-6 (12 sides L/P). 

Apart from Parsifal Road, N.W.6, which after all does not lie in England 
proper, there is no striking sign of Parsifal’s popularity in our musical midst, 
certainly not among the critics, whose most official representative, the 
anonymous Mr. Frank Howes of The Times*, last year called the opera 
distasteful. It is fascinating to observe that throughout the history of music 
criticism, no work of insignificance ever seems to have been found distasteful. 
Perhaps all importance is tasteless? The question will be further discussed in 
a later issue of this Journal. 

Meanwhile, it has to be admitted that Parsifal goes against many an 
Englishman’s grain, but only owing to an ingrained misunderstanding: his 
habitual preference for understatement makes him regard a statement as an 
overstatement. 

What can be done about it? The statement can be given the benefit of the 
doubt until it is understood. Why should one bother? Because even on the 
most pessimistic assumption, Wagner is worth as much of a hearing as 
Frank Howes. 

For this purpose, the present recording is wellnigh ideal: it has already 
converted one of our younger critics (again a very official one) from rejection 
to enthusiastic acceptance of this testamentary masterpiece. It happens again 
and again: at first the listener is surprised at Wagner’s conversion, in the end 
at his own. 

When Wagner confined Parsifal to Bayreuth, he could not divine that 
Bayreuth would not remain confined to Bayreuth. We do not know what his 
attitude towards this set of records would have been, but it is probable that 
he would have preferred it to a lesser ‘live’ performance even at Bayreuth 
itself. With all its defects, the main cast could hardly have been better chosen. 
Mod's interpretation of this difficult role shows more musicianship than 
Flagstad’s (even an elemental! scream receives a spontaneous musical shape), 
and her emotional range is so extreme that it is almost as wide as Kundry’s. 
Windgassen, too, has not only the voice, but also much of the vision necessary 
for avoiding the danger of creating a poor instead of a pure fool. This, in its 
essence, eternal figure remains a problem which only admits of partial 
solutions; Wagner himself invested his hero with as much and as little life as 
is superhumanly possible: Parsifal is as real and as unreal as Dostoyewski’s 
Alyosha Karamasoff. 

The excellence of Weber’s Gurnemanz will not altogether be news to the 
English reader, while Uhde’s is one of the few, perhaps two, Klingsors who are 
not above remembering that what they have to sing are, after all, notes. 
London’s Amfortas and van Mill’s Titurel are equally honourable members 
of a cast whose exceptional achievement is marred, chiefly, by two avoidable 
* Since the publisher's blurb of Frank Howes’s Full Orchestra (4th edition 1945) discloses the latter's 


= for the purpose of publicity, we can hardly oe reproached with doi ng likewis2 for the purpose 
of criticism. 
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defects, one traditional, the other more incidental. Firstly, we quite often 
hear, not the Bayreuth bark itself, but a markedly less offensive off-spring, 
i.e., a partiality for verbal, dramatic declamation at the expense of musical 
phrasing. These devices sound quite convinced (as opposed to convincing); 
they are not adopted as a way out of vocal difficulties, but rather, it seems, on 
the mistaken assumption that you have to enliven events by extraneous, 
‘dramatic’ noises and exclamations. Secondly and, in part, consequently, the 
general level of intonation could (and no doubt will) be improved upon. 

While the chorus’s execution is of sub-Bayreuthian standard, the beautiful 
orchestral playing shows a true sense of the unique orchestration. Above all, 
the conductor must be congratulated upon an interpretation which (a few 
lapses aside), in natural musicality, passion and subtlety, will not easily find 
its equal. Knappertsbusch has enormously developed during the last 15 years 
or so. Among many other virtues, he is now one of the two or three conduc- 
tors alive who can manage a subito piano convincingly, nor can I think of more 
than one who would realize the character and tempo of the 2nd act’s opening 
(‘heftig, doch nie iibereilt’) with equal understanding and success. All the 
more painful, however, is one’s surprise at such sporadic blemishes as the 
violins’ and violas’ syncopations over the quaver movement of the celli in 
the introduction to the 3rd act: they sound as if played by an amateur band 
which ‘counts’ the beats of the bar by accentuating them. The recording may 
of course have magnified what in reality was a smaller flaw. (Incidentally, 
I tried these and other doubtful passages with two different L/P equipments 
and two different sets of records). And since this set is issued ‘with the approval 
of Wieland Wagner’ (who, in fact, contributes ‘a psychological diagram for 
Parsifal’ on sleeve 5), one would like to address a little query to him: on what 
authority does Kundry end her 2nd act on a top B? It sounds like a prima 
donna misbehaving at the end of a classical aria, or like Strawinsky mis- 
behaving at the end of The Rake’s \|st act, where he indulges in a farcical 
top C. But perhaps I am mistaken and shall be enlightened. 

Though of somewhat varying quality, the records themselves may easily be 
the best L/P’s on the market. The faults which the Editor detected in Decca’s 
Meistersinger L/P’s (opeRA, April, 1951) are largely absent from this set; 
where they aren’t, they are mostly mild. Indeed, the sound compares well 
with that of Columbia's ‘live’ recording of the Bayreuth Meistersinger; and 
the turn-overs are more intelligent too. In most places, the strings actually 
sound like strings, and the balance of voices and orchestra shows a great 
advance, though within the orchestral texture there are still a few important 
strands which one does not hear at all. The oscillations in pitch have decreased 
and, in sum, there can be no doubt that the greater part of the recording is as 
fair as possible to the performances from which it appears to have been culled. 

‘Third-period’ mastery always means a synthesis of seeming, or temporarily 
real, opposites. In Schoenberg’s Ode to Napoleon, for instance, we find a 
synthesis of atonalism and tonalism, in his Dance Round the Golden Calf a 
synthesis of asymmetry and symmetry. In Parsifal, Wagner the heathen and 
Wagner the Christian joined hands to produce a friction-less synthesis of 
extreme chromaticism and extreme diatonicism: an impossibility, as every 
music critic could have told Wagner in advance. Maybe it is such impossibili- 
ties which must needs be ‘distasteful’, for taste stands and falls with what Is 
possible. Let the reader now find out for himself whether taste or Parsifal 
should fall. Hans Keller. 
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Italian 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum & Rigoletto: Cortigiani (Nixa 
2002), Otello: Credo & Tosca: Gia mi dicon venal (Nixa 2001), Pagliacci: 
Prologue (Nixa BX2003): all sung by Ugo Ugaro & Orch.: Blot. These three 
records are poorly recorded, and sung without either imagination or taste. 
Ugaro seems to be an imitator of Bechi, and as usual the model is better than 
the copy. The voice wavers badly under pressure, and there is a distinct 
tendency to sing flat. Probably the best sung of the five arias is Largo al 
factotum, where the voice sounds better controlled than elsewhere. Andrea 
Chenier: Un di all’azzurro spazio & Come un bel di di Maggio (Lanza & Orch.: 
Callinicos: DB21486). I liked this considerably more than Lanza’s other 
operatic efforts, but the effect made by the fine top notes and the often 
agreeable sound of the voice is marred by frequent over-emphasis, due, I 
can’t help thinking, as much to lack of technique as to lack of taste; the 
Improvviso (of which, oddly enough, no other single disc is now in th? 
catalogue) is definitely on the heavy side for this singer. 


Miscellaneous 

Der lustige Krieg (Johann Strauss): Nur fiir Natur (Kunz*& Vienna Phil- 
harmonic: Moralt) & Eine Nacht in Venedig: Komm’ in die Gondel (Kunz & 
Vienna Volksoper Orchestra: Paulik: LX1544). These are delicious tunes but 
they are both written for tenor and Kunz sings the second of them transposed 
a major third down and the other is presumably dropped the same amount 
(I have no score of it). Delightful though the singing is, this transposition to 
some extent alters the character of the songs, and the sentimental playing of 
the introduction to Komm’ in die Gondel is a bit much of a good thing: 
The Bartered Bride: Overture & Furiant (Philharmonia: Kubelik: DB21463). 
I have had a passion for this overture for as long as I can remember but I 
have never before heard so exciting a performance of it as this. The playing 
is quite brilliant, and the clear articulation and exemplary attack make this 
a memorable disc. The Furiant begins more slowly than we are accustomed 
to, but it works up to an exciting (and dance-able) finish. The recording will go 
best on a big machine with a good deal of top-cut. Strongly recommended. 
Joan of Arc (Tchaikovsky): Farewell forests (Tourel & Philharmonia: Suss- 
kind: French: LX1547). There is little urgency in Tourel’s singing of this 
fine aria, and the voice itself does not sound in good condition. As the 
orchestral accompaniment is also dull, preference on each count can be for 
Zareska’s Decca recording (K.2087). H. 


The September opera will contain an Introductory article by Edward 
Sackville West to Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler which is having its English 
stage premiere at the Edinburgh Festival; an article on the producer, Giinther 
Rennert by Howard Hartog; short biographical sketches of a number of the 
singers appearing with the Hamburg Opera at Edinburgh; Reports on the 
Bayreuth, Aix and Glyndebourne Festivals; Sadler’s Wells Statistics for 
1951-52; as well as the usual News and reviews. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (June 5). 

Bernard Van Dieren was once so astonished to learn that Busoni had 
actually been to see Madama Butterfly in Milan and enjoyed it, that when he 
came to describe his astonishment in his book Down Among the Dead Men 
he was obliged to use exclamation marks: words failed him. But Van Dieren 
needn’t have been all that surprised; the acute Busoni had given the best of 
reasons for his seemingly curious aberration. He said: *. . . it was all so well 
put on, and so well done; I thought it was really quite charming’; which just 
about sums up the requirements for a good Butterfly performance. It must 
be well staged and, above all, well sung. 

While Van Dieren was no Puccini lover—hence his exclamatory horror at 
Busoni’s defection—I am; and my admiration, let me hasten to add, has 
not been reached by a process of inverted musical snobbery. But much of 
Butterfly 1 find hard to swallow. That ramshackle first act with its ill- 
digested quasi-orientalism (how far and genuinely East Puccini had travelled 
by Turandot’s time!) makes a tough start to any opera, though it has its 
moments of historical significance. I must confess to a more than sneaking 
regard for both Puccini’s quotation of ‘The Star-spangled Banner’ and the 
Sharpless-Pinkerton conversation with its famous glass of whisky. Oppor- 
tunist these verisimilitudes may have been, but they were brave ventures 
besides; as symptoms of ‘the approach towards truth’ they should be cherished 
as such. Otherwise, apart from the idyllic conclusion to Act II, the splendid 
trio in Act III (Suzuki, Pinkerton, Sharpless), and the highly original music 
which accompanies Butterfly’s discovery of her rival, there is little in the opera 
that Puccini didn’t do better elsewhere. 

Everything, in fact, depends on Busoni’s ‘well put on’ and ‘well done’. 
Butterfly isn’t the stuff of which an early Verdi opera is made of. Whereas not 
even the roughest performance can deprive Rigoletto of its manifold beauties, 
it would be difficult to discover anything more intrinsically unbeautiful than 
a Butterfly badly played. To put it crudely, Butterfly’s beauty lies in the 
throats of its cast, in the quality of the orchestra’s contribution, and in the 
excellence of the stage designs. 

How did Covent Garden measure up to Busoni’s simple, but severe, 
demands? If I were to reply by means of Van Dieren’s exclamation marks 
I should need a whole page to accommodate them. As a performance, 
June 5th’s Butterfly was quite the worst of any opera I have ever seen at the 
Royal Opera House. If I had not been paid to keep in my seat for the work's 
three acts, nothing would have detained me from leaving after the first; and 
had I been a paying member of the audience I should have asked for my 
money back on the way out. It was a shoddy, shameful affair from beginning 
to end, with the solitary and shining exception of Monica Sinclair whos 
Suzuki was the one musical oasis in an otherwise cruelly unvocal and un- 
musical desert. Act I was on an unbelievably low level of competence, 
hardly a respectable musical phrase emerged throughout, and as for verbal 
audibility | deciphered a single four-word sentence which I have recorded a! 
the end of this notice. So much for Puccini’s ‘conversational’ style which 
relies for its success on intelligent articulation and intonation. In Ac 
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Victoria Sladen as Butterfly. 


ll, Butterfly’s pathetic vision of 
Pinkerton’s return went for nothing. 
Notwithstanding Victoria Sladen’s 
many vocal deficiencies—the most 
painful of which was her strangulated, 
nasal tone—her conception of the 
part was totally lacking in imagina- 
tion. She was neither tender nor 
touching, and into the bargain was 
wretchedly produced. All her ges- 
tures belonged to a woman experi- 
enced in grand passion, and were far 
removed from the reactions of a trust- 
ing innocent betrayed. Production, 
production, indeed! ‘In a fever of 
excitement Butterfly and her maid 
decorate the house with flowers to honour the expected arrival of its lord’: 
so reads the synopsis. The best flowers Covent Garden could manage were 
a few anaemic bundles of sticks disguised with pink paper. ‘Butterfly 
produces her fair-haired child’: an enormous young fellow appeared (we 
had the same trouble in Wozzeck), who was obviously so heavy that Butterfly 
and Suzuki in order to relieve their aching arms, had to pass him from 
one to the other like a rugger-ball. What sort of producing was this? 

A wholly inadequate Pinkerton (James Johnston), an ineffectual Sharpless 
(Tom Williams), and a deplorably weak Goro (David Tree), more or less 
completed the sorry tale. Only more or less; but picking holes becomes a 
bore, particularly when the holes, as on this occasion, are so enormous that 
mere words won't fit them. 

Capuana conducted. His in general lethargic tempi were not calculated 
to enliven the tedium (in Act I especially), but at least some decent phrasing 
turned up now and again in the orchestra. One of his faults—a tendency to 
drown his singers—proved to be a positive virtue; that I enjoyed Act III's 
trio at all was entirely due to the fact that it was virtually perfotmed in the 
orchestra pit. Puccini's doubling of his vocal lines can, I realised, be a 
profound and consoling asset. 

I had ample opportunity to admire most of Sophie Fedorovitch’s stage 
Sets, and to disiike Act I’s; by day the trellises were reminiscent of a corner 
of the defunct South Bank exhibition; by night they assumed the shapes of 
Chicago tenements; neither area has much to do with Old Japan. One 
line from the libretto—*Are you from Nagasaki?’—stuck in my mind. Our 
own age has lent it a topical inflection of which its author could hardly have 
dreamed. Donald Mitchel!. 
Covent Garden. // Trovatore (June 7 and 16). 

This year’s Wagner season at the Royal Opera House having shrunk to 
three performances of Tristan, hopes had run high that there might be some 
compensation in the form of a short Italian season. Unfortunately a number 
of unforeseen circumstances prevented this from taking place, and we were 
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‘Mal raggendo’. Zambruno and Stignani in ‘Il Trovatore’. 
Action photo Roger Wood. 


left with four performances of // Trovatore sung in Italian, for which Wagner 
prices were charged, despite the fact that Stignani was the only ‘international 
star’ in the cast. 

Of Stignani’s art I wrote at length in the June opera, and from all that 
heard and over-heard during and after the performance, I believe that both 
old and new opera-goers were satisfied and excited by her performance, 
Stride la vampa was not an example of her best singing, and she took a little 
time to settle down, but by half-way through Condotta ell ’era in ceppi she 
had found her form and the whole of that scene and the ensuing duet with 
Manrico were sung with great intensity and feeling. The scene with di Luna 
when she is captured by the soldiers was tremendously exciting, and the 
sweep with which she carried forward Deh, rallentate, O barbari, was irresi 
tible; this scene which often seems protracted now seemed far too short. 
Her last great duet with Manrico, was most moving; her re-entry with the 
Ai nostri monti during the Manrico-Leonora duet, was of the utmost beauty. 
Stignani’s acting was of the simplest, but most effective, and her facial 
expressions, if one was near enough to see them, were all part of a carefully 
thought out interpretation which has now become so much part of Mme, 
Stignani that it all seems entirely natural. 

I am afraid that beside her the other guests paled. Lucia Kelston wa 
far from being in her best vocal estate, as those who heard her superbly good 
singing in the Verdi Requiem last autumn will be able to testify. Her voit 
is very dark, and indeed in its lower reaches seemed to have more of a com 
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tralto quality about it than Stignani’s. Her emission on this occasion was 
cloudy, and it was not until the last act that we had anything like good singing 
from her (this often seems to be the case with Leonoras). The new Manrico, 
Primo Zambruno, tried our patience greatly; he was patently not on very 
good terms with his part—one doubts whether he had ever looked at the 
music more than a week or two before he reached London—his acting was 
virtually non-existent, and he was a top-note hogger in the true Italian 
provincial sense. He seemed so intent on remembering the musical points he 
wished to make, that he literally ran round in circles looking for the exit after 
Di quella pira, and in the last act walked off gaily into the arms of the 
waiting soldiers to execution. 

Jess Walters was an excellent di Luna; singing in Italian improved him 
two-hundred per cent., and the presence of Stignani in the same cast obviously 
had a dynamic effect on him. Langdon was a sonorous Ferrando, but 
sounded self-conscious singing in Italian, and was apt to over-mouth his 
words. Trovatore is the best thing Capuana has done here, and he obviously 
felt more at home with his native language being sung on the stage, and with 
at least two big voices for him to accompany. 

At the last performance on June 16 Kelston had to relinquish her part 
owing to indisposition, and Victoria Elliot whose Leonora has already been 
heard in London at Sadler’s Wells (see April OPERA, page 246), took over at 
very short notice. She sang in English and madea most favourable impression, 
on an audience most of whom had probably never heard her before. It was 


Finale of the scene outside the Convent; ‘Il Trovatore’ at Covent Garden. 
Action photo Roger Wood. 
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Di Luna (Walters), Azucena (Stignani) and Ferrando (Langdon, with back to 
camera) at di Luna’s camp. Action photo Roger Wood. 


a genuine success, for she sang with complete assurance, dramatic fire and 
sweep. Perhaps we may hear her in this theatre some more. 

That there is an audience for opera sung in Italian by ‘stars’ I have no 
doubt, but they must be stars, otherwise the public will not pay the inflated 
prices that were asked of them. H. D.R. 


Covent Garden. La Bohéme (June 20). 

Puccini was not a mere emotion tickler (that old resistance has been ousted 
save among people who fear the commendatore grip of his genius), but a 
musician whose dramatic technique cannot be studied too assiduously. And 
yet I have found that, whether by coincidence or some more musical working, 
a satisfactory performance of Bohéme depends on whether I am moved to 
tears at three points in the score. One of those moments is the switch into 
A major at the start of the duet O soave fanciulla; another is the reprise en 
trio of Mimi é tanta malata; the third is of course the orchestral close it 
C sharp minor to the last act, with Rudolph’s agonised calls on G sharp 
exactly calculated by a composer whose heart and head worked meticulously 
together. Each of these peak-points depends on the conductor; the singers 
may be satisfactory or they may not—I was deeply moved by a truly shocking 
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performance during the war because, I deduced afterwards, those moments 
had been sympathetically treated by the conductor. Of another performance 
I remember only an exquisite pianissimo subito which Warwick Braithwaite 
pulled out of the orchestral hat on a chord of G major in Mi chiamano 
Mimi. 

This performance marked Schwarzkopf’s return to Covent Garden; she 
was in lovely voice and sometimes naughty mood—several times she pulled 
the vocal line of Mi chiamano Mimi ridiculously out of shape. Dramatically 
her performance has gathered conviction since 1948 when she first sang the 
role here, and her approach to the music is becoming more Italianate— Donde 
lieta usci was very touching. Johnston, a spirited lover, was forcing tone as 
he seems obliged to at Covent Garden, and ruined the last act by jettisoning 
what Puccini wrote on the last page, and shouting ‘Mimi!’ whenever he felt 
inclined. Walters, handicapped from the start by a corduroy coat that flapped 
round his thighs like barrow-boy’s drape, was nevertheless singing with 
welcome ease and agreeable tone. Glynne was the useful Colline, Ronald 
Lewis the embarrassingly jovial and vocally unsatisfying Schaunard. How 
difficult it is to make the Bohemians’ horseplay convincing. This quartet 
worked very hard, dashing up and down the stepladder, prancing back and 
forth, but a visit to the Crazy Gang would soon show them how short their 
antics fall of comedy. 

Victoria Sladen, new to the part of Musetta, fared best in the third act, 
where her tantrums were well put over; her characterization wasan unusual 


‘Ai nostri monti.’ Stignani as Azucena and Zambruno as Manrico in the 
Dungeon scene of ‘Il Trovatore’. Action Photo Roger Wood. 








Schwarzkopf as Mimi in Act II of ‘Lg 
Bohéme’. Action Photo Roger Wood. 


one, first cousin to Lady Billows, 
believe it or not. A domineering, 
determined Musetta, quite devoid of 
charm or warmth or even real gaiety, 
Quando men vo was nicely sung. 
The ensembles went with great spirit 
in this second act. 

Franco Capuana is patently an 
intellectual interpreter of Puccini, 
one who finds many a frouvaille in 
the score and brings it out for us to 
hear—the cor anglais’ enhancing 
colours in the third act trio, the harp 
at the end of that act, the uprushing 
violins in O soave fanciulla. And 
his intellectualism goes so far as to 
make him conduct the singers on and 
off tenuti top notes and cadenzas. 
But his is a hard bright view of 
Puccini; ¢a manque de mystére. The 
magic of O soave fanciulla was 
banished simply by the inflexible 
bringing out of the violins’ figure, at a dynamic out of perspective with that 
of the whole sonority. Much of the orchestral playing in the first and last 
acts was scruffy and, despite Capuana’s vehement conduct of the principal 
singers, rapport between stage and orchestra was far from complete, The 
second act elicited more finished, and suitably impulsive, playing; I have 
already hinted at the several lovely moments in the third act. In short Capuana 
reveals part of the score, but misses the quality most personal to Bohéme— 
emotional sensibility. Capuana is probably anxious to avoid sentimentality, 
but he throws the baby out with the proverbial bath-water. William Mann. 
Covent Garden. Rigoletto (June 24). 

This was not a performance to remember. Rothmiiller, the most authorita- 
tive Rigoletto the company has been lucky enou zh to engage, was in patchy 
voice, dramatic and compelling in Cortigiani, woefully unsteady in the third 
act duet with Gilda; his characterization boasts some splendidly imaginative 
touches to it, but when he came to faint at the end of acts two and four he 
calmly turned his back on the audience and lay down. What he does mag- 
nificently though, is to colour the vocal line with the English words. Kenneth 
Neate returned to Covent Garden as the Dukz (a surely opera-loving fly 
took a fancy to his throat and prevented him from appearing on June 14); in 
Italy he has learned some pernicious tricks, vocal and dramatic, but he has 
also learned plenty of self-confidence—indeed his wooing of Maddalena now 
owes something to Groucho Marx’s technique; his gestures and movement 
are still too stiff and conventional for a natural effect. The voice has gained 
in ease and ring at the top, and in size. But his enunciation is as mannered 
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as ever (all voweis aspire to the condition of the sound ‘or’) and even more 
breathy, suffused with aspirates; I cannot conceive a singer able to pack more 
h’s into the simple word ‘pleasure’. Sari Barabas, who has also been singing 
Astraffiamante in The Magic Flute, was the Gilda. Comely of person, blessed 
with an adequate command of the American tongue (but tinged with accents 
of Central Europe), her voice is easily produced, somewhat hard of timbre 
in the middle, and she disturbs the flow of the vocal line by what I think 
Mr. Franklyn Kelsey would explain as speaking instead of singing initial 
consonants. Nowakowski gave a jovial, avuncular portrayal of Sparafucile, 
Coates the lively and licentious sketch (it might almost be called a strip- 
cartoon) of Maddalena that remains one of Covent Garden’s greatest treats. 
The orchestra had quite recovered from Kleiber’s exquisite conduct of 
Rigoletto, and loyally supported Capuana with strident bursts of sound, 
Some of the tempi were oddly chosen; in particular the unison chorus in act 
three Scorrendo uniti (Allegro assai moderato) went at a comfortable Andante. 
The chorus survived remarkably well, and from time to time suggested that a 
producer had been at work. The stage was even dark during Gilda’s 
abduction. 

It would be tedious to labour a complaint made before in these pages. 
The Opera House would rightly be upset if the conductor’s name was not 
mentioned in this notice; why does it not, in turn, do its duty by allowing a 
producer’s name to appear in the programme? Perhaps no-one will accept 
the responsibility for production—from which the reader is justified in 
inferring that a new or radically re-studied one is overdue. William Mann. 
B.B.C. Third Programme. Orfeo (Monteverdi). (June 6 and 9). 

Monteverdi’s Orfeo remains for us, as it was for the Mantuans, a beautiful 
and moving opera. Some society should certainly mount a production (as 
Oxford did in 1925), even if they could not assemble the orchestra which 
Walter Goehr used for this B.B.C. performance: lute, guitar, cittarone (but 
only one), harpsichord, spinnet, virginals, recorders, viole da gamba, trom- 
bones, trumpets (though not cornets), four organs of various sizes, harp and 
strings. The result was colourful and effective, and the perspective of sound- 
planes, particularly in Possente spirito, came over the air admirably. Vocally 
the performance was uneven. The strangled sounds which Alfred Deller 
produced as La Musica could not possibly have been what Monteverdi wanted 
for his Prologue; the solo shepherds and spirits were poor, though the chorus 
was sprightly. Pierre Bernac, in the eponymous role, had the surest sense of 
style, but little voice. Irma Kolassi’s Messenger was excellent and dramatic 
(how fine and expressive this part is). Martin Lawrence's Pluto had good firm 
notes. Dyneley Hussey, in ‘Some Composers of Opera’, calls Orfeo ‘casual 
and tentative’. How can he, when the dramatic shaping of the acts is so 
skilled, the emotional expression so readily communicative, even today? 
Malipiero’s transcription, edited by Goehr himself, was used. The B.B.C. 
earns praise, less for the standard of the performance than for presenting 
Orfeo not as musica antiqua, but a living work. Andrew Porter. 





An Apology. It is regretted that in our review of The Bartered Bride at 
Sadler’s Wells, (pages 438-9 of last month’s opERA), it was stated that the part 
of Esmeralda was played by Marion Studholme, when in fact it was played 
by Patricia Howard. We offer our apologies to the two artists concerned. 
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Readers Letters 


The Critics Again 

An ironic friend, stung by his morning newspaper telling him that he had 
no business to be enjoying something which had enchanted him at the 
previous night’s ‘Prom’, once said to me bitterly: “There’s only one way with 
these critics. They should sit, like Caesar and his court, in a box of their own 
in a prominent position at the concert. At the end of each piece they should 
confer, decide on their verdict, and direct the audience, by a simple traffic. 
signal apparatus, either to hearty applause (green light), polite applause 
(amber), or stony silence (red). 

Somewhat different was the outlook of the late unlamented Gauleiter 
Streicher of Franconia. He caused the entire Nuremberg critical corps to 
be lined up on the stage, to dance and sing and do the splits for the hilarious 
entertainment of a musical comedy cast whose performance they had toa 
man castigated. 

I am reminded of these stories while viewing the good stiff breeze started 
by your Critics’ Number, for, in my short-to-medium span, I have been 
alternately both critic and performer. In each capacity I have been roundly 
slated—from the opposite camp. So I think I may say that I know where! 
stand. Just now I am a lowly performer in opera—/ow lowly does not matter, 
but I can reveal that I have never been the hindquarters of the elephant in 
Aida. Surrounded by warring ideologies, | am often tempted to echo the 
old question: Why criticism? Back comes the old answer: How will you 
stop it? Ban all the music magazines? Break up their print-shops? Incarcer- 
ate all the professional critics in a gas-chamber? 

Perhaps one could do all these things, if one could silence the free 
speechers. I believe the result would be even more criticism, and wors: 
criticism—a dangerous, uncontrolled, verbal, grapevine-telegraph kind, freed 
from every vestige of professional ‘guidance’. Very bad for music as an art, 
extremely hard on the artists ultimately. 

In your symposium and the resultant battle the name of Bernard Shaw has 
been mentioned, especially in cornection with the ‘personal bias’ which some 
artists see as a matter of course in criticisms. Shaw's own view of this is, a 
always with him, most annoyingly logical. In September 1890 he wrote: 
‘The true critic is the man who becomes your personal enemy on the sok 
provocation of a bad performance, and will only be appeased by good 
performances.” 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will allow this stimulating battle to rage for 
many months. It will indeed be a sad day when you feel yourself forced to 
write: “This correspondence must now cease.—Ed.” 

Ian Macpherson, London, N.W.1. 
Elisabeth Schumann 

I was greatly touched to read Mr. Alec Robertson’s moving tribute to the 
adorable Elisabeth Schumann in your June issue. 

I count it one of the greatest privileges I have experienced in many yeas 
of opera going to have been present when she sang Sophie at Covent Garden 
in 1924 and to have heard her, in many other roles there and at th 
Residenz Theatre Munich. 
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I hope Mr. Robertson will forgive me if I point out a slight error in his 
reference to Claire Dux. The 1913 Beecham Season in which she created the 
role of Sophie in London took place at Covent Garden. 

The Drury Lane Season—when Rosenkavalier was given six times—was 
in 1914 (also under Beecham). I heard all six—of which Claire Dux sang 
Sophie four times, and at the remaining two, the role was sung by the young 
Lotte Lehmann—a fact that may surprise many who are not aware of it. 
Arthur Notcutt, London, N.W.3. 

Opera House Manners 

I have attended, since Covent Garden re-opened after the war, some of the 
worst performances of Italian Opera one could imagine. The conducting 
particularly, has on occasion defied description, and I was delighted, therefore, 
to be present on June 7 when Franco Capuana conducted a performance of 
Il Trovatore. 

Under his baton, the orchestra gave an excellent account of themselves; 
proving, as they did under Kleiber, that they are capable of fine work. I was 
astonished therefore, to hear a section of the gallery booing loudly when 
Signor Capuana took his curtain call. 

I sincerely hope, for the sake of Opera in England, that these people were 
a mere handful. I would give much to know from them what on earth it was 
they were booing, just as on other occasions it would be most illuminating to 
know what it is they are applauding. 

Michael Stapleton, London, W.14. 
La Cenerentola 

In the interests of your magazine’s reputation for the honest recording of 
facts, will you allow me a brief note upon an observation made by Mr. Spike 
Hughes in the article on La Cenerentola that appears in your issue for June. 

Mr. Hughes says that there must be few people now alive who have heard 
The Barber of Seville with a mezzo-soprano voice singing the part of Rosina 
as the composer wrote it. The few must certainly be many thousands in this 
country alone, for the Carl Rosa Opera Company has performed the opera in 
this way in every theatre it has visited for the past four years. Artists who 
have sung the original version of Rosina’s part in these performances include 
Mme. Eugenie Zareska, Miss Barbara Howitt, Miss Gita Denise and Miss 
Pauline Allen. 

Mrs. H. B. Phillips, Director Carl Rosa Opera. 
Severa' similar letters on this subject have been received.—Editor. 


Sadler’s Wells. The 1952-3 season will open on August 28 with a perform- 
ance of Faust. The first new production of the season will be Mozart's 
Seraglio, which will be given in October, with Jennifer Vyvyan as Constanze. 
Saent-Saens’s Samson and Delilah will be mounted before Christmas. We 
may expect to hear Jean Watson as Delilah. 


A full Index to Volume 3 of opERA will be published early in 1953, it will 
cost Is. (post free, 1s. 2d.) and will be only sent to those readers who order 
it in advance. Please send your orders and remittances to Rolls House 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Regular subscribers to OPERA will receive the Index free of charge. 
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